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UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 

There  is  a  rough  parallelism  between  the  evolution  of 
the  modem  industrial  order  and  its  problems  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  educational  organization  and  problems.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  before  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  had  gotten  under  way,  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  de¬ 
velopment  was  commonly  believed  to  be  attainable  thm 
manhood  suffrage  and  representative  political  institutions. 
But  the  cardinal  outstanding  social  fact,  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  moment,  is  the  development  of 
the  Great  Society  thm  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
organization.  Household  production  and  the  family  busi¬ 
ness  concern  have  been  supplanted  by  the  large  scale  in¬ 
dustry  and  business,  with  growing  magnitude  of  out¬ 
put,  specialization  and  interdependence  of  function  and 
product,  and  elaborate  organization  increasingly  impersonal 
and  collectivistic — such  are  some  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  more  recent  social  era.  Without  tools  and 
without  capital,  other  than  his  sheer  physical  energy  and 
whatever  skill  he  may  have  acquired,  the  worker  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  can  not  be,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  an 
economic  freeman,  unless  he  has  something  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  under  which 
his  work  is  done.  Thus,  the  growth  of  unionism  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  the  shop  councils’  movement,  etc. — all 
these  are  steps  taken  by  the  worker  in  the  stmggle  for  a 
fuller  measure  of  economic  self-determination.  The  day 
of  autocratic  industrialism  seems  to  be  waning.  The 
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worker  refuses  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  commodity -like  ma¬ 
terials  and  machinery.  Farsighted  managers  and  direc¬ 
tors  are  discovering  that,  if  they  attempt  to  run  industry 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  stockholders’  dividends, 
even  the  dividends  may  be  thereby  decreased.  They  are 
recognizing  that  the  continued  success  of  the  large  scale 
industry  implies  more  conscious  and  intelligent  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  process;  in  other  words, 
that  the  workers  must  be  treated  as  persons,  not  as  thing- 
like  ■  commodities  or  wooden-like  entities  manipulated  on 
mechanical  principles. 

The  term  “industrial  democracy’’  is  now  widely  in  use 
for  this  new  movement,  and,  by  parallelism,  we  have  the 
term  “educational  democracy.’’  Just  as  charity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  so  the  term  democracy  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  equivocations.  It  is  a  current  shibboleth,  and  many 
of  those  on  whose  lips  it  is  most  often  heard  apparently 
have  given  but  little  consideration  to  its  meanings  and 
limitations.  If  the  term  “industrial  democracy’’  be  taken 
to  mean  that  all  the  workers  should  have  an  equal  voice 
in  the  management  and  control  of  an  industry,  it  involves 
an  impracticable  program. 

If  educational  democracy  means  that  all  the  educational 
workers  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  determination 
and  execution  of  educational  policies,  it  is  equally  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Higher  education  is  at  least  as  difficult  an  enter¬ 
prise  as  the  conduct  of  a  large  scale  industry;  indeed  it  is 
much  more  difficult,  for  it  deals  directly  with  minds  and 
not  with  things.  While  I  shall  argue  in  this  article  for 
more  faculty  participation  in  university  government,  I 
do  so  upon  the  ground  that  the  faculty  is  the  most  expert 
body  concerned  with  the  university  administration.  If  it 
is  not  in  fact  the  most  expert  body  in  any  given  case,  then 
God  help  the  university.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  faculty  par¬ 
ticipation  in  university  government  that  all  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  should  equally  participate.  It  were 
folly  to  ignore  the  differences  in  intelligence,  equipment, 
experience,  initiative  and  grasp  of  educational  issues. 
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that  are  to  be  found  in  every  body  of  university  teachers; 
just  as  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  differences  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy  of  different  industrial  workers.  By 
the  “faculty”  in  this  article  I  mean  a  carefully  selected 
body  of  competent  scholars  and  teachers  who,  judged  by 
the  test  of  efficient  teaching  and  productive  scholarship, 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  being  given  full  rank 
and  permanent  tenure.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
younger  men  in  inferior  rank  do  not  often  display  more 
mental  initiative  than  their  elders.  There  are  some  full 
professors  who  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  needful  in  a 
responsible  faculty,  but  the  younger  men  must  win  their 
spurs  in  the  arena  before  they  can  be  endowed  with  full 
responsibility.  In  so  far  as  a  given  institution’s  body  of 
full  professors  does  not  measure  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  productive  scholarship  and  teaching  efficiency, 
the  argument  of  this  article  is  not  relevant  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

Assuming  then  the  competent  faculty  in  the  sense  above 
defined,  our  problem  is — what  place  should  the  faculty 
have  in  the  government  of  the  university?  It  is  presup¬ 
posed  in  what  follows  that  the  faculty  is  a  body  of  genuine 
educational  experts. 

Why  has  there  been  so  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevalent  existing  type  of  university  government? 
The  Governing  Board,  or  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board),  has,  in  the  prevailing  type  of 
university  organization,  absolute  control,  in  most  cases, 
over  both  the  material  property  and  the  personnel  of  the 
university.  The  Board  is  a  body  of  prudential  officers  who 
serve  as  custodians  for  the  university’s  public  clientele. 
This  clientele  may  consist  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  state, 
of  the  members  of  a  religious  denomination,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  private  non-sectarian  foundation,  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  fraction  of  the  general  public.  The  Board  seldom 
includes  in  its  membership  persons  with  an  expert  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  and  of  research. 
It  usually  consists  of  high-minded,  public-spirited  persons. 
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of  high  general  intelligence,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  who  give  of  their  time 
and  thought  freely  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  that  cause.  I  have  never  known  a  trustee  who  did  not 
act  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  cause. 
Trustees  are  usually  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  training,  are  competent  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  material  concerns  of  the  university.  Many 
of  them,  too,  in  a  general  way,  have  a  good  understanding 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  in  higher  education  and  re¬ 
search.  Conscious  of  their  lack  of  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  educational  policies' and  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  educators,  they  have  in  normal  cases  actually 
delegated  to  the  faculty,  under  the  guidance  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  control  of  educational  policies.  The  president  is 
to  them  the  official  representative  of  the  faculty;  to  the 
faculty  he  is  the  representative  of  the  trustees  also.  Thus 
the  president  is  the  one  regular  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  faculty  and  trustees.  He  nominates 
to  the  Board  candidates  for  vacant  positions  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff ;  he  makes  to  the  Board  recommendations  for  promo¬ 
tions,  increases  in  salary,  new  equipment,  buildings,  etc. 
Most  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  president  are  really 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board;  thus  the  powers  which  the 
president  actually  exercises  are  to  a  large  extent  not  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed  by  constitution  or  statute. 

I  have  been  sketching  the  historic  type  of  college  organ¬ 
ization  in  America.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
European  type.  Modem  European  Universities  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  of  masters  and 
scholars.  In  them  the  faculty  has  a  formally  recognized 
part  in  the  choice  of  its  own  membership  and  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  almost  all  matters  of  educational  policy. 
It  is  a  striking  anomaly  that  the  United  States,  the  first 
home  of  tmly  representative  government,  should  have, 
as  a  mle,  so  autocratic  a  type  of  university  government, 
whereas  Europe,  until  recently  the  home  of  autocratic 
and  bureaucratic  political  governments,  has  for  centuries 
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had  full  faculty  representation  in  university  government. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is,  I  think,  as  follows: 

Before  the  foundation  of  Cornell  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Universities  there  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
no  universities  in  America.  The  pre-Civil  War  college 
was  a  higher  academy,  with  a  limited  and  homogeneous  type 
of  curriculum,  founded  and  maintained  to  prepare  men  for 
the  ministry  and  to  give  to  other  students  a  finishing  off 
in  the  things  that  every  gentleman  should  know.  The 
old  type  of  college  was  supported  by  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  by  members  of  the  well-to-do  and  aristocratic 
classes  having  liberal  interests.  It  was  characterized  by 
the  homogeneity  of  its  educational  activities  and  the  rather 
intimate  personal  relationships  of  its  various  parts.  The 
old  college  was  analogous  to  the  household  type  of  produc¬ 
tive  industry.  There  might  be  from  five  to  twenty-five 
teachers,  instructing  a  hundred  or  so  students  in  a  cut-and- 
dried  curriculum.  Every  professor  knew  personally  all 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  During  his  lifetime 
as  a  teacher  thirty  to  forty  classes  passed  thru  his  hands; 
thus  he  was  personally  known  to  more  than  a  generation 
of  alumni.  The  trustees  were  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  senior  members  of  the  faculty  at  least.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  chosen  either  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  active  ministry.  Thus  the  relationships  between 
the  Board,  the  faculty,  the  students  and  the  alumni  were 
pre-eminently  personal  relationships.  The  university  of 
to-day  is  like  a  large  scale  industry  in  size,  diversity  and 
complexity  of  educational  activities;  and  thus,  by  conse¬ 
quence,  has  become  more  impersonal  and  collectivistic  in 
organization  in  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  the  material 
concerns  of  the  university  have  increased  rapidly  by  its 
growth  in  numbers  and  in  the  complexity  of  its  educational 
interests.  Thus  the  Board,  having  most  direct  concern 
with  the  sinews  of  war,  has  taken  on  more  and  more  the 
complexion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  an  industrial  cor¬ 
poration.  The  president  has,  by  the  unconscious  logic  of 
university  evolution,  fallen  more  and  more  into  a  position 
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analogous  to  that  of  the  managing  director  of  the  great 
industry.  However,  there  is  one  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  administrative  organization  of  an  American 
University  and  of  a  large  scale  industry — in  the  latter  the 
Board  of  Directors  usually  consists  of  men  who  have  made 
their  way  up  thru  the  industrial  processes,  and  thus 
have  an  expert  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  technique 
and  problems  of  the  industry;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  university  does  not  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  persons  who  have  had  a  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  technique  and  problems  of  higher 
education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  traditional  type  of  university 
government  is  now  inadequate  to  the  increasing  magni¬ 
tude  and  complexity  of  higher  education  and  research. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reorganization  which  will  afford  a 
recognized  substitute  for  the  older  type  of  informal  personal 
relationship  between  the  Board  and  Faculty:  a  substitute 
that  will  provide  a  regular  vehicle  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  on  educational  policy  between  Board  and  Faculty, 
without  either  taking  from  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Board  to  the  public  as  being  the  custodians  of  its  in¬ 
terests,  or  running  into  a  type  of  faculty  control  which  would 
arrest  progress  by  checking  the  operation  of  that  principle 
of  selection  and  distinction  in  the  absence  of  which  a  uni¬ 
versity  faculty  would  become  a  collection  of  mediocrities. 
All  reasonable  persons  will  admit,  I  think,  that  a  professor 
who  is  not  fit  to  exercise  judgment  on  matters  of  university 
policy,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  fundamental  problems  and 
principles  of  higher  education,  who  shoWs  no  interest  in 
the  never-ending  debate  concerning  educational  values, 
however  learned  a  specialist  he  may  be,  has  no  place  in  the 
faculty  considered  as  a  legislative  body.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  such  professors;  and  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  professors  who  are  lacking 
in  mental  virility,  initiative  and  breadth  of  outlook.  It  is 
often  contended  that  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate  research 
man  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  execrable  teacher,  as  well 
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as  be  quite  unfit  to  exercise  judgment  on  matters  of  funda¬ 
mental  educational  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
never  met  professors  who  combine  these  three  attributes. 
Precisely  the  most  dynamic  and  productive  scholars  and 
teachers  I  have  known  have  been  men  who  gave  thought  to 
fundamental  educational  problems.  (I  fear  it  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  that  our  universities  in  their  haste,  in  recent 
years,  to  become  centers  of  productive  research,  have, 
with  inadequate  means  and  poor  judgment,  fostered  imita¬ 
tion  research  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  good  peda¬ 
gogical  drill  masters  to  turn  themselves  into  pedestrian 
researchers.)  The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  genuine 
university  faculty,  one  worthy  of  a  greater  participation 
in  the  control  of  educational  policy,  is  the  presence  thereon 
of  virile  and  creative  intellects.  Individualities  of  this 
type  will  not  be  attracted  into  the  profession  merely  by 
the  promise  of  fair  salaries,  tho  this  is  indispensable. 
They  will  be  drawn  in  and  will  stay  in,  only  if  they  can  be 
assured  that  they  will  have,  in  due  time,  an  effective  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  policies  that  are  basic  to  the 
successful  practise  of  their  own  calling. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  add  that  the  movement 
toward  standardization  of  educational  values,  while  it  has 
been  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  get  away  from  chaos,  is  fraught, 
so  far  as  universities  are  concerned,  with  a  great  danger. 
The  attempt  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  university 
in  terms  of  number  of  student  hours  per  instructor,  per¬ 
centage  of  passes  and  failures,  percentage  of  utilization 
of  plant,  quantity  of  productive  work,  etc.,  is  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  mechanical  god  of  quantity  production. 
Our  entire  civilization  is  suffering  from  this  apostasy  to 
qualitative  standards  of  distinction.  The  only  standard 
that  will  make  a  true  university  is  that  which  functions 
when  its  atmosphere  is  permeated,  and  its  policy  deter¬ 
mined,  by  the  outstanding  influence  of  dynamic  teachers 
and  creative  scholars;  in  short,  when  it  affords  room  and 
scope  for,  the  dominating  influence  of  those  professors 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  search  for  the  greatest 
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and  exactest  things  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  institutional  environments  of  minds;  and  who, 
being  on  fire  with  the  love  of  reason,  succeed  in  enkindling 
students  to  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest  and  exactest  things. 
A  university  is  either  a  company  of  creative  scholars  and 
teachers — who  conserve  and  recreate  spiritual  civilization 
by  quickening  the  new  generation  and  by  adding  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  mankind — or  it  is  a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  We  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour 
lest  our  universities  become  mechanized  degree-factories, 
department  stores  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  average 
and  the  subaverage.  Democracy,  so-called,  in  univer¬ 
sity  government  is  worthless  and  dangerous,  if  it  means 
that  educational  policies  are  to  be  controlled  by  those  who 
are  mediocre  in  talents  and  aims.  A  university  should  be 
an  aristocracy  open  to  all  the  talents.  It  should  be  demo¬ 
cratic  in  government  and  purposes  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  should  aim  to  contribute  to  society  leaders  and  creators 
in  mind  and  character  who  can  guide  the  democracy  into 
recognition  of,  and  reverence  for,  the  most  excellent  things. 

Assuming  that  a  faculty,  in  the  sense  of  a  legislative  body 
of  teachers,  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  highly  competent 
persons,  let  us  consider  what  modifications  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  present  type  of  university  government  would  conduce  to 
the  more  effective  achievement  of  the  true  purposes  of  the 
university.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  main  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  a  good  faculty  ought  to  participate  in  uni¬ 
versity  government  and  administration.  These  are:  i. 
The  determination  of  educational  policies.  2.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  and  promotion  of  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  officers.  3.  Budget-making. 

I.  By  “educational  policies”  I  mean  such  matters  as 
the  determination  of  conditions  of  entrance  and  gradua¬ 
tion,  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  educational  and  re¬ 
search  activity,  including  the  establishment  of  new  de¬ 
partments,  schools  or  colleges,  and  the  curtailment  and 
modification  of  existing  activities.  It  would  ]De  unwise 
to  attempt  to  frame  in  advance  a  completely  inclusive  defini- 
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tion  or  specification  of  the  term  “educational  policy.” 
There  should  be,  in  every  university,  a  regularly  recog¬ 
nized  means  of  conference  between  trustees  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  faculty  to  determine  whether  a  given 
matter  is  a  matter  of  educational  policy,  and  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
premises.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  principle 
may  be  carried  out.  The  faculty  may  choose  a  committee 
on  university  policy,  to  confer  either  with  the  Board  as 
a  whole  or  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Board;  or  the 
faculty  may  elect  representatives  to  membership  on  the 
Board.  The  chief  value  of  either  of  these  arrangements 
is  that  they  would  secure  a  free  interchange  of  view  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  and  the  faculty  on  matters  of  educational 
policy.  The  committee  or  representatives  of  the  faculty 
would  of  course,  be  subject  to  instruction  from  the  entire 
legislative  faculty.  I  believe  also  that  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing  if  members  of  the  Board  were  invited  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  faculty  called  to 
discuss  questions  of  educational  policies.  The  president 
of  the  university  would,  of  course,  under  either  scheme  of 
faculty  representation,  retain  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
propose  and  discuss  policies  in  both  bodies. 

2.  The  faculty  should  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  appointment  and  promotion  on  the  teaching 
staff  in  a  large  university  thru  appropriate  committees. 
The  personnel  of  these  committees  should  vary  according 
to  the  department  and  rank  in  which  the  appointment  or 
promotion  is  to  be  made.  In  all  cases  the  president  and 
the  dean  or  deans  most  concerned  should  participate  in 
the  nominations.  In  the  case  of  a  small  college  one  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  faculty  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  faculty  should  also  participate,  thru  an  appropriate 
committee,  in  the  nomination  of  president  and  deans.  The 
same  principles  should  apply  in  regard  to  dismissals  from 
the  teaching  staff. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  faculty  to  budget-making  involves 
delicate  questions.  If  there  is  a  faculty  committee  on  the 
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budget,  it  will  be  criticized  for  unfair  action  by  persons  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  salaries  allotted.  If  there  is  no  faculty 
•committee  on  the  budget,  this  criticism  will  be  visited  on 
the  head  of  the  president.  In  the  face  of  this  dilemma,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  president  and  Board  to 
give  the  faculty  a  share  in  the  responsibility.  The  final 
authority  should  remain  where  it  is  now — with  the  Board; 
but  there  should  be  a  faculty  committee  on  the  budget 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  deans,  and  including,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  other  representatives  of  the  faculty. 
The  president,  of  course,  should  be  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  should  discuss  thoroly  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  division  of  the  budget  between  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel,  salary’'  scale,  etc.  If  the  Board  de¬ 
parts  in  any  respect  from  the  recommendations  of  the  budget 
committee,  it  should  do  so  only  after  full  investigation  and 
should  report  its  reasons  to  the  committee.  The  president, 
however,  should  not  be  debarred  from  making  independent 
budgetary  recommendations;  for  exigencies  are  sure  to 
arise  in  a  large  university  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
action  by  a  budget  committee.  If  the  president  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  are  not  in  agreement  as 
to  matters  in  the  budget,  it  is,  of  course,  the  function  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  act  as  the  Court  of  Last  Resort. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  above  plan  on  the  office 
of  the  president?  The  president  would  remain,  as  now, 
the  chief  educational  leader  and  executive.  It  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  his  duty  to  propose  matters  both  to  Board  and 
faculty,  and  to  be  concerned  in  all  nominations  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  administrative  positions.  He  would  be  removed 
from  the  position  of  isolation  which,  in  many  cases,  he  now 
occupies.  He  would  no  longer  bear  alone  the  burden  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  he  now  continually  faces. 
He  would  not  be  subject  to  many  of  the  misunderstandings 
which  now  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  alone  appears  before 
the  Board.  If  he  were  no  longer  the  sole  representative 
of  the  faculty  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  misrepresented 
them ;  no  longer  charged  solely  with  representing  the  faculty 
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before  the  Board,  and  with  his  actions  no  longer  subject 
in  the  faculty  to  the  misinterpretation  that  the  Board  acted 
solely  on  his  recommendations,  he  would  be  in  a  stronger 
position  for  real  leadership.  He  would  be  freer  to  function 
as  the  university’s  chief  educational  leader  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  to  study  the  complex  problems  of  higher  education, 
to  weigh  the  relative  values  of  competing  or  interlocking 
educational  interests;  able  to  retain  a  living  contact  with 
some  field  of  scholarship  in  which  he  was  interested  before 
assuming  administrative  office  and  to  become  a  better 
judge  of  the  personalities  and  scholarly  efficiency  of  the 
members  of  his  faculty. 

Three  chief  objections  to  more  faculty  participation  in 
university  government  occur:  i.  Increased  faculty  par¬ 
ticipation  would  require  members  of  the  faculty  to  give 
more  time  and  thought  to  matters  of  educational  policies, 
and  would  thus  divert  them  from  the  practise  of  their  chosen 
specialties.  I  regard  this  as  a  recommendation  rather 
than  an  objection.  A  private  scholar  may  ignore,  if  he 
will,  the  fundamental  problems  of  educational  theory  and 
practise.  I  hold  that  a  university  professor  has  no  business 
to  do  so,  nor  do  I  admit  that  the  frequent  consideration 
of  the  position  of  his  own  special  field  of  work  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  higher  education  and  research  is  detrimental  to 
progress  in  his  specialty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
of  a  live  scholar  is  vitalized  by  frequent  attempts  to  get  a 
synoptic  view,  to  try  to  see  his  own  work  in  its  place  in  the 
cultural  progress  of  society.  I  do  not  think  a  university 
faculty  is  the  proper  place  for  pigeon-hole  specialists  or 
“sand-blind  pedants.”  The  fact  is  that  now,  in  all  good 
universities,  the  best  men  serve  on  committees  which  in¬ 
vestigate  and  make  recommendations  on  matters  of  educa¬ 
tional  policies.  A  good  president  will  not  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  policy  if  the  progressive  members  of  his  faculty  do 
not  go  along  with  him,  and  he  will  not  encourage  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  act  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  faculty. 
The  chief  trouble  now  is  that  important  actions  are  liable 
to  take  place  more  or  less  haphazard,  in  the  absence  of  a 
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formally  recognized  means  for  determining  and  expressing 
to  the  Board  the  views  of  the  faculty. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  to  give  the  faculty  more  participa¬ 
tion  in  nominations  for  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  and,  more  especially,  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  budget-making,  would  lead  to  too  much 
faculty  politics,  to  wire  pulling,  etc.  Well,  members  of  the 
faculty  are  bound  to  exercise  influence  somehow!  Indi¬ 
viduals  do  so  now,  legitimately  and  illegitimately.  Why 
not  substitute  for  informal  and  backstairs  methods,  formal 
and  front  door  methods?  Why  not  try  to  bring  whatever 
faculty  politics  there  may  be  out  into  the  open? 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  proposed  plan  would  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  university  government  and  administra¬ 
tion — that  autocratic  administration  with  bureaucratic 
support  is  the  most  efficient.  It  is  charged  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  inept  and  incompetent.  If  by  democracy  we 
meant  the  cult  of  mediocrity,  the  rule  of  a  low  average  of 
intelligence,  the  charge  is  partially  true.  But,  in  inter¬ 
national  politics,  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  seem  to  have 
made  a  worse  mess  of  things  than  representative  democ¬ 
racy.  I  am  not  arguing  for  more  faculty  participation  in 
university  government  from  the  standpoint  of  so-called 
“pure”  democracy.  I  am  assuming,  as  the  first  premise 
of  my  argument,  a  fairly  competent  faculty.  If  this  be 
granted,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  more 
faculty  participation  in  university  government  will  bring 
increased  self-respect,  initiative  and  zest  for  their  common 
work,  to  members  of  faculties ;  and,  by  attracting  and  hold¬ 
ing  able  men  in  the  profession,  it  will  raise  the  level  of  uni¬ 
versity  faculties  and  thus  increase  efficiency.  To  a  virile 
human  being  who  feels  a  genuine  call  to  a  vocation  (and  this 
is  the  only  sort  of  person  we  should  have  in  the  professorate) 
deep  satisfaction  and  lasting  happiness  in  his  work,  without 
which  he  can  not  be  efficient,  comes  only  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  is  doing  a  man’s  job.  The  triviality  and  pedan¬ 
try  that  often  go  on  in  our  faculty  meetings,  the  weari¬ 
ness  and  inept  discussions  of  pedagogical  tweedle-dum  and 
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tweedle-dee,  indicate  that  something  is  wrong.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  a  fundamental  trouble  is  that  neither  the  public, 
the  students  that  come  from  the  public,  nor  the  faculty 
themselves,  recognize  sufficiently  the  vital  importance  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  contribution  of  the  university 
to  civilization.  One  step  towards  fuller  and  more  adequate 
recognition  of  its  importance  is  the  development  of  more 
self-respect  and  initiative  in  those  who  carry  on  the  work, 
by  giving  them  increased  participation  in  determining  the 
conditions  and  manner  in  which  their  work  is  to  be  done. 
I  believe  that  a  good  faculty  can  be  trusted  to  stand  for 
efficiency  and  to  recognize  exceptional  ability  in  its  own 
membership.  The  nature  of  the  calling  is  such  that  it 
leads  those  who  practise  it  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
qualitative  distinctions. 

Joseph  A.  Leighton 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


II 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE’ 

The  American  college  has  come  into  its  present  form  of 
government  by  a  natural  evolution.  The  situation  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  a  very  different  one  from  that 
of  the  college  of  the  European  countries  or  of  the  Oxford 
colleges.  We  are  in  a  growing  country.  The  colleges 
themselves  are  growing  in  size  and  in  responsibility.  For 
many  years  to  come  the  problems  of  financial  administra¬ 
tion,  the  public  relations  of  the  college  to  various  bodies, 
denominational  or  political,  will  have  large  significance. 
The  apportionment  of  its  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  growing  institution  constitutes  a  serious  obligation  and 
demands  solution  for  a  series  of  problems  that  do  not  come 
before  the  administrative  officers  of  faculties  of  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  older  countries.  Today,  and  for  many 
years  to  come,  it  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a  distinct 
body  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  college  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  teaching  body.  In  the  hands  of  the 
governing  body  will  necessarily  lie  the  determination  of 
questions  of  general  policy,  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the  institution 
to  the  various  other  agencies  of  its  state  or  of  its  region. 

This  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  governing  body 
should  not  have  in  its  membership  representatives  chosen 
by  particular  groups  in  the  constituency  of  the  college. 
This  has  come  to  be  a  common  practise  so  far  as  the  election 
of  alumni  trustees  is  concerned.  This  practise  has  been 
generally  considered  as  a  concession  to  the  democratic 
sentiment  of  our  people.  How  far  it  has  actually  contri¬ 
buted  toward  a  wider  representation  of  interests  on  the  part 

*  The  latter  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  exercises  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose  as  president 
of  WTiitman  College. 
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of  the  college  constituency  is,  however,  somewhat  ques¬ 
tionable.  Alumni  trustees  elected  as  such  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  represent  at  times  rather  the  emotional  side  of 
college  life  than  the  thoughtful  side.  In  some  cases  they 
have  reflected  the  athletic  aspirations  of  the  student  body 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests,  and  while  the  choice  of 
trustees  in  this  way  undoubtedly  follows  the  principle  of 
democratic  representation,  there  is  no  requirement  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  would  prompt  an  institution  to  put  the  control 
of  its  governing  body  in  the  hands  of  graduates  of  its  col¬ 
lege.  The  alumni  represent  only  one  group  of  the  great 
community  which  the  college  seeks  to  serve.  It  is  the 
group  which  has  profited  most  from  the  existence  of  the 
college.  It  may  well  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  governing  board.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  is 
wise  to  put  the  entire  management  of  an  institution  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  its  chief  beneficiaries. 

There  has  been  a  demand  in  certain  quarters  for  direct 
representation  of  the  teaching  body  upon  the  governing 
board.  In  some  instances  this  has  taken  place  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  are  elected  directly  by  the  faculty  to 
seats  on  the  board  of  trustees.  This  also  is  in  a  measure  a 
step  toward  democratic  representation.  Where  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried,  it  has  led  in  some  cases  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  and  in  other  cases  to  results  of  a  very  different 
order. 

As  a  matter  of  the  right  conduct  of  the  work  of  a  college, 
it  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  functions 
of  the  governing  body  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
teaching  body,  as  indeed  the  functions  of  the  teaching 
body  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  student  body.  So 
far  as  experience  has  gone  in  American  colleges,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  good  government  in  a  college  is 
obtained  not  by  mingling  the  functions  of  the  governing 
body  and  of  the  teaching  body,  but  by  conducting  each  in 
its  own  field  while  establishing  the  most  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  groups.  The  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  governing  board  of  a  college  or  university  are  so 
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different  from  those  that  devolve  upon  the  teaching  body 
that  it  is  to  the  common  interest  of  both  that  a  different 
group  of  men  should  be  responsible  for  the  two,  but  that 
there  should  be  between  these  groups  constant  coopera¬ 
tion  and  good  will.  In  some  of  our  older  institutions  this 
is  accomplished  by  committees  drawn  from  the  trustees 
and  from  the  teaching  body  who  jointly  consider  matters 
in  which  the  counsel  of  both  bodies  ought  to  be  had.  Where 
this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  good  faith,  the  results  have 
ordinarily  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  In  the  long 
run,  that  administration  of  the  college  will  be  most  truly 
democratic  which  establishes  a  form  of  government  which 
is  just  and  fair,  which  gives  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  all  alike,  and  which  leaves  the  final  decision,  whether 
as  to  the  matter  of  general  policy  or  as  to  the  matter  of 
educational  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  the  body  chosen  for 
these  duties,  while  affording  in  the  meantime  a  thoro 
cooperation  and  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  inter¬ 
ested  groups.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  the  duties  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  of  our  colleges  for  a  generation  to  come  will 
be  so  distinct  from  the  duties  of  the  teaching  bodies  that 
these  two  functions  should  be  exercised  by  different  groups  of 
men,  between  whom,  however,  there  should  be  established 
machinery  by  which  common  council  and  cooperation 
should  always  be  secured. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  between  the  student  body 
and  the  teaching  body  there  is  also  need  of  similar  co¬ 
operation  in  order  that  each  may  have  the  point  of  view 
and  a  real  understanding  of  the  other.  College  discipline 
and  college  aspirations  have  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the 
means  of  contact  between  the  student  body  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  body  have  been  defective.  The  democracy  of  the  col¬ 
lege  will  include  all  the  relations  of  the  college  constit¬ 
uency,  whether  these  lie  between  trustees  or  teachers,  or 
students,  and  the  attitude  and  regard  of  the  entire  constit¬ 
uency  toward  the  governing  body  will  depend  not  on  the 
mere  formal  machinery,  but  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  the  government  is  effected.  No  machinery  can  be 
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set  up  in  the  name  of  democracy  that  will  work  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  true  democracy  unless  the  men  who  conduct  it 
are  themselves  democratic  in  spirit,  and  that  means  not 
only  that  they  desire  to  be  just  and  desire  to  be  fair,  but 
that  they  are  ready  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  the  point  of  view,  the  aspirations,  the  desires  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  The  democratization  of 
the  college  . government  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  found 
along  these  social  and  moral  lines  rather  than  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  rearrangement  of  its  machinery.  A  college  in  which 
the  trustees  know  nothing  of  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty 
know  little  of  the  students,  in  which  the  contact  between 
these  groups  is  feeble  and  unsympathetic,  will  not  be  a  truly 
democratic  community  under  any  form  of  administration 
that  can  be  devised. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly  in  those  journals 
which  have  special  guard  over  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  country,  much  has  been  said  about  “academic 
freedom,”  which  is  another  term  for  the  democracy  of  the 
college.  Unfortunately,  in  these  discussions  academic  free¬ 
dom  has  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  tenure  of  office  of 
the  college  president  or  of  the  college  professor.  The  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  of  these  discussions  has  arisen  from  the 
action  of  the  college  or  university  board  in  dismissing  a 
president  or,  more  frequently,  a  college  professor.  As  the 
question  has  framed  itself  thru  these  newspaper  dicus- 
sions,  it  has  been  put  in  the  form.  Under  what  circum¬ 
stances  has  the  governing  body  the  right  to  dismiss  a  col¬ 
lege  president  or  a  college  professor?  Some  additional  con¬ 
fusion  has  been  injected  into  the  whole  situation  during  the 
last  four  years  by  the  action  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  which  has  appointed  committees 
to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  the  cases  of  college  and 
university  teachers  who  have  been  dismissed  by  various 
boards  of  trustees. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  committees  appointed  by  the  Association  of  University 
Professors  should  have  drifted  into  the  attitude  of  grievance 
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committees.  Their  work  has  added  little,  either  to  clarify 
the  situation  or  to  lay  down  any  principle  of  action  which 
shall  secure  a  more  democratic  government  for  the  college 
or  for  the  university.  This  is  the  result  almost  sure  to 
arise  where  a  question  of  right  or  of  privilege  is  judged  from 
two  entirely  distinct  points  of  view  by  those  whose  interests 
are  immediately  involved  in  the  decisions  to  be  made.  The 
method  of  procedure  of  the  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  two  assumptions 
which  contain  grave  weaknesses. 

The  aim  of  democratic  government  is  to  attain  fair  and 
just  consideration  of  all  interests  and  an  effective  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  state  or  of  the  organization.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  assume  that  this  result  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  the  individual  is  granted  direct  participation  in  every 
form  of  government  in  which  he  has  important  interests. 
For  example,  the  depositors  of  a  b^nk  may  have  more  at  stake 
than  the  directors,  but  they  would  not  think  for  that  reason 
of  demanding  representation  on  the  board  of  government. 

Again,  in  the  government  of  a  college  it  does  not  at  all 
follow,  in  order  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  effective 
conduct  of  the  institution,  that  every  individual  whose 
rights  are  affected  shall  be  represented  directly  in  the  gov¬ 
erning  body.  To  carry  out  such  a  principle  would  trans¬ 
form  governing  bodies  into  groups  of  jealous  and  suspicious 
factions.  Justice  and  fair  dealing  in  government  are  ob¬ 
tained  not  by  representing  every  faction  but  by  demanding 
that  all  who  administer  government  shall  be  chosen  upon  a 
basis  which  removes  them  as  far  as  possible  from  direct 
interest  in  the  questions  to  be  adjudged  and  which  demands 
the  qualities  of  fair  dealing  and  sound  judgment  in  those 
chosen  to  govern.  Men  fit  to  govern  make  good  govern¬ 
ment.  The  demand  that  the  administrators  of  democratic 
government  shall  include  partisans  of  all  the  interest  af¬ 
fected  is  fundamentally  unsound.  Justice  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  do  not  lie  along  that  path.  Loyalty  to  the  common 
good  is  also  a  part  of  good  government.  We  are  inclined 
to  forget  today  that  loyalty  is  itself  a  virtue. 
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This  whole  matter  of  democratic  government  of  the  col¬ 
lege  may  be  stated  fairly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  some  such  words 
as  these:  The  aim  of  college  government  is  to  secure  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  those  who  compose  the  college  constituency, 
to  secure  for  each  member  of  that  constituency  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard,  and  to  so  conduct  the  administration 
of  the  college  government  that  the  true  purpose  for  which 
the  college  exists  shall  be  served.  In  order  to  do  this  there 
must  be  a  governing  body  of  the  college  just  as  there  must 
be  a  government  of  the  state.  The  duties  of  this  govern¬ 
ing  body  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  duties  of  the 
teaching  body  or  of  the  student  body.  In  order  to  make 
that  government  democratic,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
faction  of  the  college  constituency — teachers,  alumni,  stu¬ 
dents,  officers,  employees — shall  be  represented  upon  the 
governing  board.  That  conception  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  reduces  all  government  to  a  collection  of  factions,  each 
seeking  to  represent  a  special  group  in  the  constituency, 
whereas  each  member  of  the  governing  board  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  constituency.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a 
democratic  government  of  the  college  shall  ensue,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  governing  body  should  be  conscious  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities ;  they  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  college  stands  for;  they  should  provide  the  machinery 
which  shall  ensure  close  cooperation  with  teachers,  with 
alumni,  with  students,  with  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  college  constituency  should  have  the  way  open  by  which 
he  may  be  heard  and  his  opinions  and  desires  considered.  A 
governing  body  made  up  of  high-minded  and  thoughtful 
men,  chosen  upon  these  grounds,  representing  not  this  or 
that  faction  of  the  college  community  but  the  whole  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  college,  is  a  truly  democratic  government. 
To  govern  in  this  way,  to  provide  such  machinery  of  inter- 
comse  and  of  cooperation  is  to  provide  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  democratic  government  that  can  really  govern. 
To  conceive  of  a  democratic  government  as  a  jumble  of 
factions,  each  representing  a  particular  interest,  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  any  sound  conception  of  democracy  or  of 
government. 
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If,  therefore,  the  governments  of  our  colleges  and  of  our 
universities  are  to  be  democratic  in  the  true  sense,  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  is  that  they  shall  be  made  up  of  men  able  to 
appreciate  their  responsibilities  and  ready  to  effect  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  cooperation  with  all  the  members  of  the  college 
body.  Every  teacher  and  every  student  will  hold  his  place 
in  the  college  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  board.  Tenure 
of  office  under  these  conditions  will  become  as  firm  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  good  government.  The  time  can  never 
come  when  the  governing  body  should  not  frankly  remove 
a  teacher  or  a  student  who  is  either  incompetent,  or  immoral, 
or  negligent  of  his  duties.  To  impose  upon  the  college 
the  theory  that  the  governing  body  must  retain  always 
under  all  conditions  the  teacher  who  is  fairly  described  by 
any  one  of  these  terms  would  be  to  destroy  the  democracy 
of  the  college,  if  that  term  is  to  be  interpreted  in  any  true 
conception  of  government. 

Under  such  a  regime  the  government  of  the  college  will 
be  both  democratic  and  effective  in  proportion  as  men  of 
high  quality  and  sympathetic  minds  serv^e  upon  the  govern¬ 
ing  board. 

The  college  board  of  trustees  and  their  chief  executive 
officer,  the  president,  have  sometimes  to  deal  with  the 
teacher  who  can  not  be  described  as  incompetent,  neglect¬ 
ful  or  immoral,  and  yet  is  “simply  impossible.”  Just  how 
this  situation  is  to  be  met  can  be  solved  by  no  rule.  The 
college  board  of  trustees  must  be  willing  to  go  very  far  in 
patience  and  long  suffering  in  the  case  of  the  industrious 
and  active  but  “impossible”  teacher. 

In  one  of  the  old  and  well  known  universities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  president  of  the  governing  board  once 
proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  determine 
what  he  called  “the  nuisance  value”  of  a  particularly  im¬ 
possible  man,  and  that  he  be  offered  in  the  way  of  income 
the  amount  of  his  nuisance  value  on  condition  that  he 
exercise  his  talents  elsewhere.  The  experiment  did  not 
succeed  in  this  particular  case,  but  perhaps  it  might  in 
others. 
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The  question  of  democracy  for  a  college  has  hitherto 
been  considered  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  college  community,  including  trustees, 
teachers,  students,  alumni,  employees  of  all  sorts.  For  in 
the  modem  university,  the  registrar,  the  bursar,  the  engi¬ 
neer  of  buildings,  the  supervisor  of  laboratories  and  the 
supply  agent  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity  as  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  trustees.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  college  and  of  a  college  government  to  look 
within  first  and  to  ascertain  its  duties  toward  those  with 
whom  its  government  is  concerned.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  college  community,  if  it  is  democratically 
administered,  must  exercise  a  larger  hospitality  toward 
those  groups  in  its  community  and  in  its  region  who  have 
faint  conception  of  the  college  purpose,  and  who  in  some 
cases  look  upon  the  college  and  the  university  as  the  agents 
of  class  interests.  We  have  been  astonished  to  find  in 
our  own  experience  in  the  war  period  that  groups  of  foreign- 
bom,  some  of  them  long-time  residents  in  this  country  and 
some  of  them  naturalized  citizens,  conceive  of  the  college 
and  of  the  university  as  instmments  to  serve  class  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  brought  with  them  into  this  country  that 
conception  of  the  university  that  is  held  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  psychology  of  the  man  from  Russia,  or 
Czecho-Slovakia  or  Poland  is  often-times  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  been  pitiful  to  see 
the  astonishment  of  groups  of  such  foreign-bom  citizens 
who  were  invited  to  visit  the  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  American  university,  and  whose  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  college  gained  a  new  vista.  We  Americans 
have  so  long  conceived  of  a  college  as  an  open  door  to  equal 
opportunity  that  we  forget  that  to  a  great  mass  of  our 
foreign-bom  citizens  the  university  in  their  own  country 
means  an  opportunity  for  the  few  and  for  the  favored. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  and  for  the  American  university,  if  they  are 
to  be  democratic  in  the  largest  sense,  to  look  outward  as 
well  as  inward,  and  to  establish  a  contact  with  the  ignorant 
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and  the  foreign-bom  of  their  own  communities,  thm 
which  the  true  intention  and  the  tme  opportunity  of  the 
college  and  of  the  university  may  be  understood.  A  serious 
harm  will  come  to  our  whole  plan  of  education  if  great 
masses  of  people  come  to  look  upon  the  college  or  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  meant  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many;  as  ad¬ 
ministering  to  class  benefit  and  class  opportunity  and  not 
to  the  equal  opportunity  of  the  whole  people.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  college  community  is  more  serious  at  this 
moment  than  the  obligation  to  interpret  the  college  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  American  education  and  of 
American  citizenship  is  thus  distorted. 

As  one  seeks,  therefore,  to  view  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  relate  themselves 
to  the  development  of  a  democracy  such  as  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  picture,  it  seems  clear  that  their  influence  as  organ¬ 
izations  will  make  for  the  democratization  of  our  country 
in  just  such  proportion  as  our  conception  of  the  college 
and  of  its  government,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  is  exprest  in  terms  of  justice  and  fairness  and 
human  sympathy,  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  narrow  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  or  that  faction  of  the  college  community, 
and  that  the  college  will  exercise  the  widest  influence  for 
true  democracy  if  it  comes  into  such  contact  with  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  and  the  alien  groups  of  our  population, 
that  they  will  understand  the  truly  democratic  purpose 
of  the ‘American  college.  No  one  can  doubt  that  to  make  a 
serious  and  sincere  effort  to  accomplish  these  two  results 
will  lead  in  the  long  run  to  a  college  whose  governing  board 
shall  be  just  and  fair  and  sympathetic  and  yet  effective; 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  teaching  body  which  shall  be  free  and 
honest  and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  trustees  and 
the  students;  that  it  will  develop  a  loyalty  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  patriotism;  that  it  will  train  groups  of 
students  and  of  alumni  who  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democratic  government,  who  will  expect  to 
see  the  fruits  of  their  government  realized,  not  by  factional 
divisions,  but  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and  of  justice; 
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and  that,  finally,  under  such  a  regime  there  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  contact  between  the  college  and  the  most  backward 
of  those  who  live  in  its  community  or  in  its  region  that  shall 
at  least  enable  them  to  know  that  the  college  is  an  open 
door  to  opportunity,  that  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  privi¬ 
lege  or  of  favoritism. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  arose  an  order  called  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life.  It  was  a  teaching  order.  It  served 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  learned.  Erasmus 
and  Luther  were  among  its  pupils.  In  our  modem  differ¬ 
entiation  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  into  many  fac¬ 
tions.  There  is  need  for  a  wider  basis  of  loyalty.  We 
can  not  all  teach,  we  can  not  all  enter  the  student  ranks 
or  the  ranks  of  alumni.  But  the  entire  membership  of 
the  college  body  should  belong  to  a  single  order — the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Common  Life.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 
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ACADEMIC  freedom 

Academic  Freedom  is  at  present  the  “unwritten  law’’  of 
the  academic  world. 

Difficult  as  it  necessarily  is  to  say  anything  both  new 
and  true  on  the  subject,  the  present  importance  of  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  fundamentals  needs  no  justification.  A  recent 
writer  has  plausibly  argued  that  personal  liberty  so  far 
from  being  an  increasingly  secure  possession  of  civilized 
men,  is  the  almost  accidental  and  presumably  temporary 
result  of  a  delicate  balance  between  opposing  forces  tending 
to  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  to  anarchy  on  the  other.  The 
reactions  of  war  are  inevitably  antagonistic  to  freedom. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  colleges  specifically  have 
been  more  or  less  militarized,  absorbed  in  a  mighty  struggle, 
based  on  high  moral  principles  indeed,  but  magnifying  and 
glorifying  physical  force.  Dissent  from  war  measures  has 
been  sternly  repressed;  abstention  from  protest  has  been 
esteemed  a  patriotic  duty. 

Since  the  war  attention  has  been  focused  on  economic 
conditions  and  financial  drives,  on  politics,  local,  national, 
or  international.  The  head  of  a  highly  esteemed  college 
has  of  late  exhibited  the  courage  of  his  convictions  by  even 
affirming  that  academic  freedom  is  a  myth. 

“Academic  freedom  is  an  academic  delusion  and  does  not 
exist  outside  of  the  brains  of  visionary  idealists.  So  long  as  men 
conceive  of  words  as  having  power,  so  long  they  will  insist  that 
in  a  social  institution  words  shall  not  be  authoritatively  uttered 
which  are  seriously  subversive  of  the  institutions  and  customs 
which  they  regard  as  indispensable.  And  they  will  be  much  less 
tolerant  of  such  words  from  full  professors  than  from  instructors. 
To  this  extent  the  public  educational  institutions  always  must 
be  conservative  places,  and  discussions  of  new  projects  will  be 
more  hampered  there  than  outside  their  walls.  Within  the  college 
or  university,  such  discussion  may  be  veiled  so  as  to  deceive  the 
authorities,  or  it  may  emanate  from  sources  so  humble  as  to  be 
overlooked . or  it  may  be  so  extraordinarily  tact¬ 

ful  as  to  disarm  criticism.  Otherwise  the  only  possible  w^ay  in 
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which  it  can  proceed  unhampered  is  to  concern  itself  with  matters 
which  are  not  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  genuinely  \dtal.” 

“It  is  worth  while  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  discussion  in  any  college  or  university.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  narrow  and  rigid 
control  and  one  which  permits  greater  latitude.  But  conditions 
at  their  best  are  likely  to  be  sufficiently  hampering  so  that  vigor¬ 
ous  minds  with  a  large  outlook  toward  the  future  must  at  times 
chafe  under  them.  Possibly  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
filling  of  our  educational  institutions  with  mediocre  minds,  were 
it  not  for  the  vicarious  freedom  which  the  teacher  enjoys  in  his 
students.  Freedom  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  student  after 
all  is  the  important  aspect  of  academic  freedom,  and  it  has  not 
often  been  found  practicable  to  curtail  that.  Genuinely  great 
teachers  alw^ays  have  recognized  it  as  their  function  to  stimulate 
free  inquiry  upon  all  sides  of  important  questions  and  to  foster 
the  formation  and  expression  of  independent  opinions.  The 
abuse  of  the  lecture  method  has  led  us  to  misconceive  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  as  an  open  forum  where  professors  may  air 
their  individual  ideas.” 

“Socrates  proved  himself  the  wisest  of  all  teachers  by  consist¬ 
ently  professing  to  ‘know  nothing’  upon  the  problems  he  was 
teaching.  He  conceived  it  as  his  function  not  to  impart  to  stu¬ 
dents  what  he  thought,  but  to  ‘bring  to  birth’  their  conclusions. 
The  development  of  power,  not  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  was 
at  the  basis  of  his  pedagogical  method.  The  college  professor 
who  cares  more  for  his  influence  than  for  his  reputation,  may 
possibly  be  willing  to  exchange  the  greater  freedom  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  views,  which  undoubtedly  exist  outside  college 
walls  for  the  opportunity  of  fostering  independent  search  for  the 
truth  in  the  most  alert  and  vigorous  minds  of  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.  There  w'ill  be  compensation  for  the  limitations  upon 
‘Academic  Freedom’  if  these  limitations  help  to  keep  alive  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  vital  problems.”^ 

Let  us  hope  he  is  talking  about  an  absolute,  irresponsible 
freedom,  which  no  sane  man  desires.  Such  extreme  dis¬ 
agreements  among  the  doctors  as  this  passage  implies  may 
well  cause  us  to  review  the  underlying  premises.  “Aca¬ 
demic  freedom”  is  an  attractive  phrase,  not  wholly  free  from 
vagueness,  from  dusty  cobwebs  of  scholastic  tradition. 
Are  the  contradictory  opinions  about  it  due  in  some  measure 
not  merely  to  diverse  view-points,  but  to  confusion  of 
really  different  things?  In  what  sense  is  academic  freedom 
no  delusion,  but  the  most  prized  possession  of  the  world 
‘  Grinnell  Review,  June  1920. 
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of  scholars?  If  all  men  are  really  created  free,  in  what 
sense  and  to  what  extent  has  such  freedom  been  qualified 
or  impaired  for  a  few  by  their  choice  of  the  academic  career? 
Is  it  a  question  of  a  special,  redundant  freedom  which 
scholars  demand,  an  immunity  from  normal  responsibility, 
or  have  they,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  taken  vows  of  servitude 
as  well  as  of  poverty  in  entering  their  profession?  Shall 
they  be  content  to  slake,  or  to  aggravate,  their  thirst  for 
free  expression  by  the  mere  mirage  of  student  liberty? 
Students  may  indeed  learn  to  prize  freedom  from  observing 
a  lack  of  it  in  their  teachers,  but  how  much  respect  will 
they  learn  for  the  men  and  the  institutions  which  subor¬ 
dinate  truth  to  convention  and  tradition? 

What  then  is  freedom  in  general,  and  what  in  particular 
is  academic  freedom?  A  definition  and  theory  of  academic 
freedom  may  be  worked  out  along  lines  of  tradition  by  the 
historian  of  education,  of  abstract  equity  by  the  scholar — • 
whether  teacher  or  student — of  authority,  expediency  or 
prudential  considerations  by  the  trustee,  alumnus  or  parent. 
Conclusions  and  interpretations  will  differ  and  may  be 
diametrically  opposite.  There  are  those  indeed  who  will 
maintain  that  it  is  a  fetish,  an  amulet,  let  us  say,  to  protect 
its  wearer  against  the  “evil  eye”  of  malevolent  authority. 
Men’s  thoughts  are  conditioned  by  facts  of  heredity  and 
environment,  the  expression  of  their  thought  in  speech  or 
action  is  further  affected  by  temperament  and  habit, 
convention  and  law.  Men  in  general  are  responsible  for 
the  use  they  make  of  their  freedom,  but  in  certain  respects 
the  situation  of  the  scholar  is  strongly  differentiated.  By 
his  profession  itself  he  is  a  lover  and  seeker  of  truth,  bound 
to  follow  wherever  the  search  may  lead  him.  His  highest 
social  service  consists  in  discerning  new  truths  and  in 
making  the  new  and  the  old  better  known.  In  his  thought, 
speech  and  action  he  must  continually  strive  to  free  himself 
from  the  restraints — not  indeed  of  law  and  order,  ethics 
and  decency — but  of  mere  convention,  prejudice  and  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  scholar  is  usually  a  teacher  carries  with 
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it  obvious  temptations  and  special  responsibilities.  Long 
years  devoted  to  the  training  of  adolescents  conduce  not 
wholly  to  freedom  of  thought  or  to  wisdom  of  utterance. 
The  aging  teacher  may  become  too  much  an  authoritarian, 
his  freedom  of  speech  may  grow  reckless  and  irresponsible, 
the  fact  that  he  speaks  with  justly  assured  confidence  on 
zoology  or  Greek  may  mislead  him  into  similar  confidence 
in  his  possibly  foolish  or  trivial  notions  about  politics  or 
economics.  The  careless  public  in  turn  may  be  either 
misled  by  utterances  of  an  eminent  scholar  on  matters 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  or  else,  apprehending  his  error,  it 
may  lose  confidence  in  his  real  knowledge  or  in  his  institu¬ 
tion,  or  in  both. 

We  may  proceed  with  the  postulate  that  scholars  can  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  teachers,  completely  or  even  toler¬ 
ably,  only,  if  they  exercise — and  are  commonly  known  to 
exercise — the  right  of  expressing  what  they  conceive  to  be 
“the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  whether  in 
their  classroom  teaching  or  in  public  utterances  elsewhere. 
Naturally  there  is  no  such  freedom  without  corresponding 
responsibility.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  use,  or 
for  the  abuse,  of  his  academic  freedom.  The  questions 
then  remain:  To  whom  is  he  responsible  and  by  whom 
shall  the  responsibility  be  assessed  and  enforced?  The 
citizen  is  responsible  to  a  fellow-citizen  to  whom  he  causes 
damage  in  business  or  reputation;  the  citizen  is  responsible 
to  the  state  if  he  incites  violation  of  its  laws ;  but  for  foolish¬ 
ness  or  intemperance  of  utterance  the  citizen  merely  incurs 
loss  of  reputation  among  his  fellows.  These  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  the  teacher  shares.  Over  and  above  them 
he  has  a  special  responsibility,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  inculcating  ideas  upon  immature 
and,  more  or  less,  impressionable  minds.  A  normally 
conscientious  teacher  will  carefully  refrain  from  taking  undue 
advantage  of  this  tempting  opportunity,  while  never  for¬ 
getting  his  paramount  obligation  to  develop  in  his  students 
that  eagerness  for  the  highest  and  best,  that  power  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  truth  and  the  half-truth  of  conven- 
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tion  or  prejudice,  which  is  one  of  the  larger  elements  in  a 
liberal  education  and  is  so  easily  atrophied  by  disuse.  Being 
human,  he  will  make  mistakes,  but  if  his  mistakes  are  in 
mere  matters  of  opinion  the  consequent  harm  will  be  limited, 
and  for  such  mistakes  the  university  can  not  fairly  be  dis¬ 
credited. 

To  consider  specific  illustrations.  Professor  A.  of  political 
economy  in  University  X.  is  a  convinced  advocate  of  low 
tariff  or  free  trade.  The  trustees  and  supporters  of  the 
university  owe — or  think  they  owe — their,  and  its,  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  protective  tariff.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  their  view  is  well-founded;  granted,  even, 
that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  professor 
who  is  an  extremist,  can  they  wisely  or  safely  rectify 
their  error  by  seeking  to  control  his  expressions  of  opinion, 
or  possibly  by  removing  him?  Such  remedies  have  been 
occasionally  applied,  but  seldom  with  conspicuous  success. 
The  wiser  institutions  have  cheerfully  tolerated  such 
divergent  opinion,  gaining  more  in  the  increased  confidence 
and  respect  of  both  teachers  and  students  than  they  could 
possibly  lose  in  any  other  way. 

Less  simple  in  character  are  issues  involving  personal 
relations.  Professor  B.  considers  President  Q.  an  un- 
scholarly  and  pretentious  autocrat,  and  is  not  discreetly 
reticent  in  expressing  his  opinion.  Professor  C.  (of  Semitic 
languages)  publicly  and  eloquently  advocates  a  (peaceful) 
industrial  revolution.  To  what  extent  does  the  university 
suffer  harm  and  what  shall  be  its  remedy?  To  the  trustee 
from  industrial  or  business  life,  accustomed  to  summary 
dealing  with  employees,  the  temptation  to  the  short  and 
easy  way  of  prompt  dismissal  is  strong.  The  inevitably 
disadvantageous  reaction  of  forcible  methods  of  controlling 
expressions  of  opinion  are  not  very  real  to  him.  He  may  even 
forget  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  the  community  rather  than 
a  mere  employer.  Misunderstandings  and  controversies 
ensue,  there  is  unrest  and  perhaps  disaffection  among 
teachers  and  students,  the  institution  suffers  even  more 
from  the  remedy  than  it  could  suffer  from  the  original 
ailment. 
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It  is  not  maintained  that  trustees  and  executives  are 
always — or  even  habitually — at  fault,  or  that  professors 
should  always  be  immune.  Professor  D.  in  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  disapproves  of  war  so  strongly  that  he  counsels 
his  students  to  evade  the  draft;  Professor  E.,  in  a  sectarian 
college,  makes  public  profession  of  atheism;  Professor  F, 
defends  the  exercise  of  lynch  law — all  invoking  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  academic  freedom,  which  is  in  no  legitimate  sense 
involved.  The  present  methods  for  determining  respon¬ 
sibility  and  applying  remedies  are  radically  defective. 
The  individual  teacher  has  no  adequate  protection  against 
arbitrary  dismissal,  the  administration  has  no  security 
against  the  charge  of  arbitrary  action,  even  when  it  has 
acted  justly.  Trustees  and  executives  can  not  afford  to 
exercise  the  power  they  legally  possess  if  a  better  method 
can  be  devised.  Without  presuming  to  prescribe  a  com¬ 
plete  remedy,  certain  lines  of  promising  experimentation 
may  be  suggested : 

1 .  An  acceptable  standard  code  of  what  academic  freedom 
means  and  of  what  it  does  not  mean  should  be  worked 
out  by  collaboration  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  this  as  never 
before  thru  the  Association  of  University  Professors,  with 
its  membership  of  3500  and  its  five  years’  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  specific  problems.  The  administrative 
agencies  have  no  single  organization,  but  would  be  repre¬ 
sentable  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  etc. — or  more  completely 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  A  code  once  well 
established  would  be  gradually  extended  and  perfected  by 
actual  experience  in  applying  it. 

2.  A  standard  procedure  should  be  agreed  upon,  which 
should  protect  the  individual  teacher  against  injustice  and 
protect  the  administration  against  the  imputation — just,  or 
unjust — of  prejudice  or  arbitrary  action.  This  procedure 
might  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  national  joint 
committee,  dealing  with  principles  and  general  policies,  with 
a  system  of  regional  subcommittees,  composed  mainly — 
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but  not  exclusively — of  university  teachers,  which  should 
review  evidence  and  report  findings.  Actual  power  would 
remain  as  now  with  the  individual  boards  of  trustees,  but 
if  the  plan  was  successful,  few  boards  of  trustees  would 
act  counter  to  its  recommendations. 

One  may  well  be  cautious  in  attempting  to  outline  the 
practical  details  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  Certain 
obvious  difficulties  will  immediately  suggest  themselves. 
No  definition  of  academic  freedom  can  be  so  complete  that 
all  men  will  agree  in  applying  it  to  the  concrete  case.  In 
the  great  majority  of  situations  in  which  it  is  involved  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  accepted  by  the  persons 
involved  without  recourse  to  an  outside  referee.  Only 
when  issues  of  real  gravity  arise  will  such  recourse  be  justi¬ 
fied,  or  appeal  from  either  party  be  wisely  entertained. 

The  guiding  principle  of  these  proposals  and  the  con¬ 
sistent  aim  in  applying  them  should  be  essentially  preven¬ 
tion  rather  than  mere  investigation  of  facts  accomplished. 
The  recognition  of  larger  responsibility  of  the  teaching 
profession  for  the  standards  of  its  members  would  be  con¬ 
scientiously  met.  Teachers  of  erratic  tendencies  would 
be  steadied  by  the  existence  of  such  standards  and  the 
knowledge  that  only  within  certain  recognized  bounds  will 
their  profession  protect  them.  Teachers  would  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  their  consciousness  of  professional  membership. 
The  administration  disposed  to  be  arbitrary  would  hesitate 
to  incur  the  consequences  and  would  take  more  pains  as 
to  its  basis  for  charges  of  inefficiency.  Parochial  boards  of 
trustees  would  find  it  less  easy  than  now  to  improvise  arbi¬ 
trary  standards.  The  systematic  cooperation  of  trustees 
and  teachers  would  be  instructive  to  both.  In  many  cases 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  mediatory  action  of  an 
informal  sort  which  would  forestall  serious  difficulties. 

The  argument  for  changing  ex'sting  conditions  is  not  one 
of  mere  justice  to  individuals,  however  deserving,  still  less 
the  gratification  of  a  professional  class  jealous  of  a  class 
prerogative.  The  self-interest  of  the  institutions  themselves 
is  deeply  involved.  Many  conditions  not  wholly  economic 
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have  combined  of  late  to  make  the  academic  profession  rela¬ 
tively  less  attractive.  There  is  very  real  danger  that  it 
will  become  increasingly  a  refuge  for  the  mediocre  and 
the  unambitious,  and  even  that  the  more  capable  of  those 
already  in  it  may  find  themselves  unequal  to  the  increasing 
labor  thrust  upon  them.  To  the  exceptional  young  scholar, 
without  whom  the  college  can  make  no  progress,  intellectual 
freedom  makes  a  powerful  appeal.  Now  that  economic 
conditions  have  become  so  difficult  that  few  institutions 
can  attract  capable  men  by  ample  or  even  adequate  salaries, 
it  would  seem  but  elementary  common  sense  to  make  all 
other  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible. 

H.  W.  Tyler 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

( 


FACULTY  HONOR 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  inves¬ 
tigation  and  discussion  of  student  honor  appear  to  be  with¬ 
out  end;  and  perhaps  it  is  still  true  that  no  college  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  deserving  of  consideration — on  the  part  of 
students.  Certainly,  if  young  men  and  women  do  not 
form  habits  of  honor  in  college,  they  had  far  better  not 
attend;  if  they  can  not  take  part  in  college  life  without 
forming  habits  of  dishonor,  they  would  do  well  to  arraign 
such  life  as  a  menace  to  society.  Those  whose  view  of 
education  is  broader  and  more  mature,  however,  may 
have  their  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  situation  merely  as  a  student  problem.  When¬ 
ever  we  get  close  to  student  “cases”  we  find  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  have  occurred  under  conditions  strik¬ 
ingly  different  from  those  under  which  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  live  outside  of  college  and  will  live  and  work  after 
graduation.  And  if  we  undertake  to  decide  how  much 
blame  justly  belongs  to  the  student  and  how  much  should 
after  all  be  charged  to  college  conditions,  particularly  if 
we  try  to  determine  how  far  these  conditions  are  un¬ 
necessarily  artificial,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in 
questions  of  method  of  examination  and  of  instruction. 
Obviously  these  are  questions  for  the  faculty  to  answer, 
but  as  yet  they  are  not  even  recognized  as  live  questions 
by  many. 

Some  may  still  feel  that  it  is  enough  to  punish  the  guilty 
whenever  they  are  detected;  but  few  colleges  in  these  days 
are  satisfied  that  thereby  they  fulfil  their  whole  duty. 
Discussion  has  centered  about  the  examinations,  and  the 
reforms  that  have  been  introduced  have  generally  attempted, 
either  by  a  system  of  proctoring  or  by  requiring  the  stu- 
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dents  to  sign  a  pledge,  to  prevent  cheating  in  all  tests  that 
determine  grade.  But  the  proctor  system  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  by  students  as  a  challenge  to  cheat  if  possible 
without  detection,  and  the  honor  system  notoriously 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  do  what  their  pledge  brands  as 
dishonorable  whenever  they  are  “not  on  honor.”  In 
short,  what  each  of  these  systems  aims  to  remove  may 
prove  to  be  only  a  symptom.  The  real  task  is  to  ciu-e, 
or  better  still,  to  prevent,  the  disease. 

To  appreciate  just  what  this  disease  is  we  need  to  analyze 
the  two  forms  of  student  dishonesty  that  we  hear  the  most 
about,  “cribbing”  and  “copying.” 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  process  of 
learning  imposes  a  burden  on  the  memory,  and  in  order  to 
advance  one  must  be  possest  of  the  ambition  to  take  up 
and  to  continue  to  bear  this  burden.  Students,  not  always 
having  developed  the  right  character  fiber,  find  it  a  temp¬ 
tation — particularly  in  those  cases  where  they  are  getting 
instruction  from  books  or  lectures  rather  than  from  the 
work  of  their  own  hands — to  bolster  up  their  untrustworthy 
memory  or  to  attempt  to  save  themselves  the  effort  of 
trying  to  remember,  by  the  use  of  so-called  “cribs.”  This 
is  without  question  serious  wrong-doing  (without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  an  attempt  to  deceive)  for  it  is  turning 
the  very  process  of  learning  awry.  The  desire  to  support 
the  memory,  however,  is  natural;  indeed  instead  of  its  be¬ 
ing  wrong  to  use  reminders,  it  is  often  a  necessary  and  most 
commendable  thing  to  do.  Every  well-ordered  person 
learns  to  use  “cribs”  systematically,  not  to  avoid  necessary 
mental  labor,  but  to  enable  him  to  recall  at  the  right  time 
and  place  things  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  trust  to  the  im- 
aided  memory.  The  very  teacher  who  condemns  his  stu¬ 
dents  most  severely  uses  such  cribs  daily,  or  he  has  allowed 
his  work  to  degenerate  into  an  automatically  followed 
routine.  The  student  who  is  blamed  for  cribbing  may  be 
morally  defective,  but  certainly  either  he  or  his  teacher 
has  not  developed  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  helpful  and  harmful  aids  to  memory. 
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“Copying,”  that  is  to  say,  presenting  as  one’s  own  the 
work  of  someone  else,  is  but  another  of  the  means  by  which 
the  unappreciative,  the  unambitious,  or  the  discouraged 
try  to  escape  the  inevitable  labor  of  learning.  As  such 
it  is  a  serious  wrong  (again  without  regard  to  whether  it 
is  an  attempt  to  deceive)  for  it  cuts  off  the  very  means  by 
which  one  advances.  As  a  problem  of  honor,  copying  has 
two  phases,  each  of  which  needs  to  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately;  for  if  one  student  seeks  another  gives  help,  and  both 
of  these  acts  are  held  to  be  wrong. 

Seeking  help  (provided  it  is  help)  is  in  itself  no  vice;  it 
is  rather  one  of  the  highest,  and  unfortunately  one  of  the 
rarest,  virtues  of  the  learner.  Outside  of  schools,  save 
under  special  circumstances  no  one  who  lacks  information 
necessary^  for  the  task  in  hand  hesitates  to  ask  for  it  wher¬ 
ever  he  can  hope  to  get  it.  The  teacher  is  certain  to  do 
this  himself.  He  would  be  ashamed  regularly  to  ask  assis¬ 
tance  in  anything  it  is  his  business  to  do,  or  to  bother  an 
associate  for  information  he  could  get  himself  with  a  little 
effort;  but  in  time  of  real  need  he  would  recognize  that  the 
natural  and  the  honorable  course  is  to  confess  ignorance 
and  seek  help.  Copying  may  be  consciously  dishonest, 
but  when  a  case  arises  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
student  or  his  teacher  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  justly 
between  those  things  one  does  well  to  adopt  from  another 
and  those  one  should  contribute  oneself. 

The  ban  commonly  placed  on  giving  help  is  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  still  more  serious.  If  a  companion,  an  intimate  friend, 
comes  to  me  in  need  of  help,  is  it  easy  to  refuse  his  re¬ 
quest?  A  student,  in  denying  such  an  appeal,  not  only 
disappoints  a  friend  but  seems  to  do  it  to  escape  the  danger 
of  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself.  Of  course  he  ought 
not  to  encourage  the  lazy  or  the  criminal  any  more  than  we 
should  when  asked  for  help  by  a  man  “out  of  work” — that  is 
not  giving  help ;  but  the  act  of  giving  is  itself  no  crime.  The 
real  crime  of  our  educational  methods  (and  often  it  is_a 
fatal  one)  is  that  we  strive  from  the  start  to  ingrain  into 
our  youth  the  idea  that  education  is  entirely  a  process  of 
self-advancement. 
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Whether  or  not  students  are  morally  as  lax  as  they  are 
sometimes  held  to  be,  it  would  seem  evident  from  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  such  typical  cases  that  their  “dishonesty”  has  in¬ 
volved  in  it  a  dangerous  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  When  we  consider  the  conflict¬ 
ing  codes  of  honor  for  which  students  have  long  been 
famous,  we  may  well  suspect  that  the  disease  we  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  diagnose,  in  as  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  students, 
is  due  to  improper  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  instruction  has  been  and  still  tends  to 
be  too  much  a  process  of  memorizing  a  cut  and  dried  sum¬ 
mary  prepared  by  the  teacher.  In  the  lower  grades  neat 
little  definitions  of  a  sentence  or  of  the  boundaries  of  North 
America  are  dictated  and  the  children  are  required  to  pass 
back  to  the  teacher  these  supposedly  final  truths  verbatim 
et  literatim,  on  pain  of  having  to  write  them  fifty  times. 
For  a  child  it  is  easier  to  memorize  than  to  understand  or 
to  reason;  but  even  in  college,  students  are,  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  we  would  care  to  admit,  required  to  absorb 
the  results  of  the  teacher’s  labors  when  they  should  reach 
conclusions  thru  mental  processes  of  their  own  starting 
from  their  own  experiences.  Dictatorial  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  fail  to  develop  the  more  mature  powers  need¬ 
ful  for  right  ethical  attitude,  but  they  put  an  increasingly 
severe  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  powers  of  memory 
with  corresponding  temptation  to  counterfeit  memory  by 
cribbing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupil  is  led  from  the  start  to  infer 
that  he  is  sent  to  school  not  to  get  something  of  intrinsic 
value  to  himself  but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  teacher. 
If  his  work  is  pronounced  “excellent,”  he  knows  that  he 
has  done  what  the  teacher  desires  in  the  way  the  teacher 
desires;  if  it  is  marked  a  failure,  even  he  himself  may  be 
aware  that  what  he  did  was  not  wrong  but  was  not  done 
in  the  way  teacher  wanted  it.  Examinations  and  all  the 
various  means  of  grading  (the  very  things  that  bring  up 
the  questions  of  dishonesty)  come  in  some  cases  to  be  little 
more  than  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  measure  out  his 
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personal  approbation,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  disappro¬ 
bation.  Yet  this  approbation,  we  all  know,  is  of  small 
value  except  in  as  far  as  it  corresponds  to  real  power  gained 
by  the  student.  Furthermore,  it  can  have  little  effect  in 
calling  out  thoroly  faithful  efforts  unless  it  is  really  respected 
by  the  student,  but  it  may  act  as  a  temptation  to  deceive, 
for,  while  intrinsic  worth  can  not  be  gained  by  undetected 
copying,  approbation  can  be. 

In  the  third  place,  because  of  the  serious  defects  in  our 
educational  methods  and  still  more  because  of  the  persistent 
tradition  of  older  and  even  more  faulty  methods,  precisely 
this  needed  respect  for  the  teacher’s  dicta  is  liable  to  be 
lacking  from  the  moment  the  youth  is  able  to  compare 
the  teacher  wdth  other  mature  persons.  And  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  teaching  profession  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  grown-up  community.  For  example,  in  a  paper 
entitled  “The  Plague  of  Personality,’’^  by  Mr.  McAndrew, 
principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City,  there  are  these  passages : 

“If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  how  general  the  opinion  is  that  a  typical 
schoolmaster  develops  in  himself  objectionable  features  of  personality,  try 
the  experiment  of  noting  the  reaction  upon  your  intelligent  friends  not  in 
this  calling  when  you  test  them  like  this;  say  to  one  of  these  acquaintances 
after  another,  “If  you  should  hear  of  Lawyer  Thompson  or  Dr.  Smith  or 
Merchant  Brown  the  remark,  ‘He  is  a  regular  schoolmaster,’  would  your 
opinion  be  favorable  or  unfavorable?’’ 

Try  also  upon  them  this:  “If  you  should  hear,  regarding  Lawyer  Thomp¬ 
son,  or  Dr.  Smith,  or  Merchant  Brown,  the  remark,  ‘He  is  a  regular  engineer,' 
would  3'our  opinion  be  favorable  or  unfavorable?’’ 

It  happens  that  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  occupies  a  new 
building  which  brings  to  it  many  visitors  from  out  of  town,  among  them 
members  of  boards  of  education  in  various  cities.  I  have  been  trying  upon 
them  these  questions:  “How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  board? 
Is  your  opinion,  now  that  you  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  school 
man,  more  favorable  or  less  favorable  than  before  you  went  upon  the  board 
of  education?’’  I  have  not  found  any  member  yet  who  answers  “more  favor¬ 
able.’’ 

When  the  cartoonist  wishes  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
one  of  President  Wilson’s  measures,  he  simply  draws  him 

'  Read  before  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association,  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  March  7,  1914. 
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as  a  college  professor.  And  the  popular  explanation  of  this 
common  lack  of  respect  for  the  schoolman  is  well  exprest 
in  this  sentence  from  a  newspaper  editorial:  “Such  is  the 
difference  between  broad-minded  statesmanship  and  the 
attitude  of  the  man  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  detach 
himself  from  the  idea  that  he  is  the  master  of  a  school  in 
which  whatever  he  says  must  be  right  and  the  law.” 

Lastly,  pedagogical  methods  not  yet  reformed  altogether 
lead  to  positive  confusion  of  ethical  standards.  That  such 
confusion  prevails  in  the  minds  of  students,  a  little  frank 
confession  on  their  part  soon  demonstrates.  In  the  early 
years  of  my  teaching,  for  example,  a  student  in  a  class  in 
general  English  literature  came  to  me  with  a  touch  of 
malicious  delight,  saying,  “I  have  found  the  book  you  are 
using!”  naming,  as  it  happened,  one  of  which  I  had  never 
heard.  That  two  persons  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
must  inevitably  follow  somewhat  the  same  development 
and  must  express  many  ideas  in  common,  had  never  en¬ 
tered  his  head;  to  him  it  was  a  clear  case  of  “copying.” 
Since  then  I  have  known  many  students  who  felt  that  if 
they  discovered  the  source  of  any  of  their  teacher’s  ideas 
they  had  caught  him  at  the  very  practise  for  which  he  was 
condemning  them.  Again,  a  freshman  who  was  telhng 
me  of  an  unpopular  secondary  school  teacher  gave  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  reputation  was  deserved  the  fact  that  the 
boys  got  the  teacher’s  algebra  one  day  and  found  it  had 
the  answers  in  the  back.  A  manifest  case  of  “cribbing!” 

Another  phase  of  this  confusion  is  still  more  strikingly 
seen  in  graduates.  If  a  judge  high  up  in  the  counsels  of 
state  were  found  to  have  added  to  his  possessions  by  selling 
property  that  belonged  to  another,  we  should  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  morally  unfit  for  his  office.  If 
as  a  student  in  college  he  had  handed  in  as  his  own  a  forensic 
for  which  an  older  brother  had  received  credit  a  few  years 
before,  he  might  (such  a  case  actually  occurred  a  short 
time  ago)  tell  of  it  to  his  fellow  alumni  and  find  the  glee  he 
himself  felt  reflected  on  the  faces  of  his  hearers.  Even 
teachers  who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  detect  and  punish 
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what  they  call  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  their  students 
will,  on  other  occasions,  tell  unblushingly  of  the  good  “tricks’" 
they  themselves  played  on  those  who  were  their  teachers. 

If  we  treat  as  a  joke  or  in  any  way  connive  at  deception, 
whether  the  deceived  is  the  traditionally  legitimate  prey 
of  the  pupil,  his  teacher,  or  the  pupil  himself,  who  has  been 
led  into  thinking  that  he  gets  what  he  is  seeking  when  he 
counterfeits  what  his  teacher  calls  for;  if  we  teach  that  it 
is  wrong  to  devise  means  of  assisting  the  memory  or  to 
receive  or  to  give  help,  we  are  scattering  seeds  of  dishonor. 
When  to  any  degree  dictatorial  methods  and  artificial  or 
misunderstood  aims  are  combined  with  lack  of  respect  for 
the  dictator  and  confusion  as  to  ethical  standards,  a  rich 
soil  is  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  so-called  acts  of  stu¬ 
dent  dishonesty.  The  evils  of  the  situation  may  be  ig¬ 
nored  or  denied  by  both  student  and  teacher,  but  if  they 
exist  at  all  they  are  serious.  They  are  the  disease  we  should 
cure  or  prevent. 

Many  who  would  not  deny  that  these  things  are  man¬ 
aged  differently  (and  better)  outside  of  college,  still  feel 
that  .the  traditional  schoolmaster  methods  are  justified 
because  of  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  the  work 
must  be  carried  on  at  best  and  because  of  the  immaturity 
of  the  students.  But  long  ago  we  found  out  that  not  all 
the  artificiality  tradition  had  handed  down  to  us  was 
necessary,  and  that  where  conditions  were  made  more  natural 
the  results  were  highly  encouraging.  And  as  for  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  our  students,  we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities.  To  appreciate  how  far  we  have  fallen  short, 
we  have  but  to  compare  an  ordinary  boy  in  the  classroom 
with  the  same  boy  on  the  ball  field.  To  get  into  the  studies 
something  of  that  fine  attitude  that  at  present  is  often 
seen  only  in  athletics,  we  need  to  cease  directing  our  main 
efforts  toward  the  development  in  the  pupil  of  the  habit 
of  blindly  following  the  teacher,  and  instead  to  shape  our 
methods  so  that  the  pull  of  the  teacher  will  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  push  of  the  expanding  inner  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  student.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  not. 
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Are  more  natural  conditions  and  greater  maturity  possi¬ 
ble?  It  is  rather,  Just  what  improvements  of  that  sort 
would  be  most  effective  in  preventing  this  disease  called 
student  dishonesty?  Reforms  are  certainly  called  for  in 
the  methods  of  examining,  but  back  of  that  they  are  needed 
in  the  instruction  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  himself  and 
to  impart  to  his  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  real 
value  to  them  of  the  subject  taught.  They  may  not  find 
the  same  kind  of  interest  that  he  does;  they  may  not  be 
able  to  get  from  the  subject  exactly  the  same  value;  but 
some  value  real  to  them  they  should  get.  Men  and  women 
in  evening  schools  and  other  extension  classes  generally 
come  to  their  studies  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want 
and  a  sturdy  determination  to  get  it.  Knowing  that  such 
power  as  they  are  after  can  not  be  gained  by  cheating,  they 
seldom  bring  up  problems  of  honesty.  The  college  teacher 
needs  to  make  it  his  special  business  to  see  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  also  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  value  they  can  get  from 
his  class,  and  that  they  develop,  without  any  special  re¬ 
gard  to  his  approbation,  an  ambition  to  get  that  value. 

In  the  second  place,  students  in  every  class  should  be 
carefully  taught  how  to  acquire  the  particular  value  they 
are  seeking.  The  evil  of  “copying”  (deceit  aside)  is  not 
that  the  copier  has  used  ideas  of  others ;  it  is  that  he  has  not 
digested  them,  probably  not  even  understood  them,  and 
that  he  has  taken  them  merely  to  save  himself  work  that 
it  is  necessary  he  should  do.  If  a  student  is  led  every  time 
to  develop  something  of  his  own  power  first,  then  to  draw 
intelligently  from  those  vast  resources  of  power  that  the 
race  has  stored  up,  thoroly  mastering  his  borrowings 
before  he  attempts  to  use  them,  the  word  “copy”  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used  will  cease  to  have  meaning.  In  a  similar 
way  he  should  be  taught  to  train  his  memory  to  hold  those 
things  necessary  for  proper  understanding  and  use,  and  his 
judgment  to  devise  means  of  relieving  his  memory  from 
unnecessary  burdens.  No  one  is  efficiently  taught  in  any 
subject  until  he  has  learned  these  methods  of  study. 
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In  the  last  place,  the  student  should  in  all  his  work  be 
imprest  with  the  fact  that  he  can  never  get  the  real  value 
unless  he  makes  the  power  he  has  gained  for  himself  like¬ 
wise  of  service  to  others.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  Do  not  our  college  courses  strengthen  the  arm  of 
the  rascal  just  as  certainly  as  of  the  decent  citizen?  And 
we  must  admit  there  is  little  in  the  studies  to  prevent  such  a 
disastrous  result  so  long  as  the  work  is  carried  on  entirely 
as  a  process  of  self-advancement.  What  we  need  to  train 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  will  to  be  of  service  and  the 
intelligence  to  know  how  to  be  of  real  service.  The  abler 
students  should  be  encouraged  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  help  others  in  their  work;  and  all  should  be  carefully  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  difference  between  encouraging  laziness 
and  giving  aid  that  will  strengthen  character. 

If  a  student  sees  clearly  what  there  is  of  value  to  him  in 
each  task  before  him  and  is  allowed  freedom  for  the  play 
of  individuality  in  working  out  his  own  best  results,  he  will 
not  feel  that  he  is  being  dominated  by  one  whose  hobbies 
are  laws  for  others;  if  he  is  properly  educated  as  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  and  the  giving  of  help,  he  will  not  become  con¬ 
fused  as  to  the  essential  ethical  character  of  all  his  acts. 

In  the  setting  of  examinations,  probably  the  most  serious 
defects  are  due  to  their  being  considered  merely  as  means 
of  grading,  whereas  they  may  (and  should)  be  an  important 
part  of  the  process  of  instruction.  Examinations  give  each 
student  the  opportunity  for  definite  comparison  of  his 
progress  with  that  of  his  classmates.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  studied  by  himself  or  alone  under  a  tutor  knows  how 
much  easier  and  more  satisfying  it  is  to  have  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  to  act  as  pace-makers.  Every  one  whose  attitude 
toward  a  subject  has  not  been  perverted  likes  to  try  him¬ 
self  out  with  his  fellows,  and  is  eager  to  undergo  any  legiti¬ 
mate  competitive  test  of  his  right  to  advance.  Further¬ 
more,  examinations  are  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
two  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  instruction.  Every 
subject  taught  has  to  be  presented  in  fragments.  The 
learner  may  forget  from  day  to  day  almost  as  rapidly  as  he 
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leams;  and  he  may  never  be  able  without  assistance  to 
organize  what  he  is  receiving  into  the  unity  that  alone  gives 
it  its  highest  value.  If  examinations  are  given  systemati¬ 
cally  thruout  the  period  of  instruction,  particularly  if  in 
each  case  they  are  immediately  preceded  by  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  and  followed  by  a  thoro  study  of  the  results,  they 
form  an  admirable  process  of  progressive  summation.  The 
moment  examinations  are  given  as  a  systematic  part  of 
the  instruction,  they  cease  to  be  simply  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  approbation  due  each  student.  They  can 
hardly  degenerate  into  mere  tests  of  memory,  for  their 
purpose  is  to  develop  even  more  than  to  test  power. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  so  to  arrange 
all  work  on  which  students  are  graded  that  no  one  is  un¬ 
necessarily  tempted  to  do  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
stoop  to  “because  he  is  under  pressure.”  It  has  been  well 
said  that  “pressure”  accounts  for  the  offenses  of  all  amateur 
liars  and  forgers;  but  we  must  admit  that  offenses  of  this 
sort  would  generally  escape  unpunished  if  the  stone-throw¬ 
ing  were  left  to  him  who  is  himself  without  the  sin  of  having 
ever  yielded  to  sudden  or  severe  temptation.  Tho 
pressure  is  no  justification  for  deceit,  the  teacher  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  prayer  that  students  no  less 
than  their  fellow  mortals  should  utter  daily,  “lead  us  not 
into  temptation.” 

Obviously  an  examination  should  be  rigidly  fair;  but  that 
is  not  enough ;  it  should  seem  fair  to  the  student.  It  should 
make  no  unreasonable  demands;  it  should  test  attainment 
in  varied  enough  ways  to  give  free  scope  for  the  individuality 
of  the  students;  and  it  should  clearly  seek  to  discover  real 
power.  It  is  the  more  effective  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the 
form  under  which  the  student’s  attainments  will  be  tried 
out  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  in  real  life. 

An  examination  is  met  in  the  best  spirit  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  feels  that  he  and  his  instructor  have  been  working 
in  friendly  cooperation  for  a  common  end.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  when  “final”  examinations  can 
be  given  by  some  one  other  than  the  instructor  in  the  course. 
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that  is,  when  the  success  of  those  examined  is  a  credit  not 
only  to  themselves  but  equally  to  the  teacher  under  whom 
they  have  studied.  Last  summer  a  boy  in  the  camp  where 
I  was  spending  my  vacation  got  word  that  he  had  past  a 
college  entrance  examination  in  history  with  credit.  He 
immediately  wrote  his  teacher  in  great  joy  and  soon  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  that  made  it  very  evident  that  the  joy 
was  mutual.  College  entrance  examinations  (when  ex¬ 
aminations  are  properly  appreciated)  serv^e  as  such  an  ob¬ 
jective  for  secondary  school  work,  and  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations,  other  competitive  tests  for  positions,  and  in¬ 
tercollegiate  contests  offer  similar  advantages  to  colleges. 
Under  such  conditions,  even  “final”  examinations  become 
an  incentive  to  the  best  of  instruction  and  to  the  most 
faithful  study. 

Another  thing  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  setting 
examinations  is  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  test  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  power  of  getting  and  using  help  as  it  is  to  test  his 
ability  to  work  unaided.  In  after  life  his  right  to  advance 
will  generally  be  tried  out  under  circumstances  when  he  is 
not  only  allowed  but  expected  to  use  any  and  all  aids  he 
can.  Classroom  tests  are  more  satisfactory  if  as  often  as 
possible  they  give  the  student  freedom  in  this  matter.  To 
distinguish  between  digested  and  undigested  matter  (which 
is  all  that  illegitimate  cribs  can  contribute  and  which  is  of 
no  value  at  all)  is  one  of  the  unescapable  responsibilities 
of  the  examiner  both  in  making  out  and  in  grading  his 
tests. 

Without  question  there  is  occasion,  and  important  oc¬ 
casion,  to  test  a  student’s  power  to  produce  results  without 
assistance;  and  when  such  occasions  arise  it  is  important 
to  conduct  the  examination  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  unpermitted  assistance.  There  is  no  need  to  put  the 
student  “on  honor.”  It  should  be  assumed  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  is  at  all  times  on  his  honor.  Neither  is  there 
need  of  spying  or  of  doing  anything  that  would  be  offensive 
to  a  gentleman.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  control  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  test  so  that  the  one  responsible  can  himself 
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vouch  (entirely  without  regard  to  the  reputation  or  the 
character  of  those  examined)  that  the  test  has  been  fair.  In 
real  life  tests  are  thus  controlled  when  necessary.  If  a 
doctor,  for  instance,  believes  that  he  can  cure  a  given 
disease  by  a  method  heretofore  unknown  to  the  profession, 
his  methods  may  be  tested  under  very  strict  conditions. 
It  is  not  generally  (and  never  should  be)  a  question  of 
honesty.  If  he  is  not  a  quack  he  does  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  test  under  specified  conditions;  he  asks 
the  privilege,  in  order  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  and  others 
that  his  “cure”  has  been  subjected  to  a  conclusive  scientific 
test.  A  student  who  has  been  rightly  taught  will  want 
to  know  how  he  matches  up  with  his  fellows,  and  will  (I 
believe)  never  object,  if  he  properly  understands  the  situa¬ 
tion,  to  a  carefully  controlled  test,  will  never  object  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  entire  responsibility  rest  on  the  one  on  whom  it 
belongs,  the  examiner. 

There  are  still  those  who  are  much  troubled  over  “stu¬ 
dent  dishonesty”  and  who  feel  that  the  essential  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  system  of  detecting  dishonesty  combined  with  an 
effective  scheme  of  punishment.  With  a  right  handling 
of  the  situation  I  do  not  believe  these  problems  arise.  If 
there  is  any  cheating  it  must  be  simply  because  the  examiner 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  test  that  will  measure  real 
power  acquired,  or  because  the  control  in  the  “restricted” 
part  of  the  tests  is  not  efficient.  If  the  student  is  tempted 
to  cheat,  it  is  evidence  that  the  instruction  has  not  been 
of  the  right  sort  or  that  he  is  not  convinced  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  is  a  fair  means  to  an  end  he  himself  wishes  to  at¬ 
tain.  That  is  to  say,  the  moment  a  question  of  honesty 
arises  we  should  be  suspicious  that  the  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  broken  down.  Students  are  not  so  different  from 
common  humanity  but  that  dishonesty  will  now  and  then 
crop  out,  tho  it  should  and  (most  of  us  believe)  does 
occur  far  less  frequently  in  college  under  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  than  in  the  wider  community,  for  students  are  a  se¬ 
lected  class  living  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 
But  suppose  a  student  lax  in  morals  or  confused  as  to  ethical 
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values  is  cunning  enough  to  baffle  reasonable  “control” 
in  examination,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  with  the  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  really  hurts  no  one  but  himself.  Un¬ 
less  our  ability  to  evaluate  attainment  is  discreditably  low 
he  can  not  get  even  an  undeserved  “record”  that  is  worth 
anything  to  him.  If  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  give  the 
offender  a  right  understanding  of  the  situation,  his  cheat¬ 
ing  will  not  cause  us  much  worry  unless  we  still  believe 
that  the  only  thing  worth  gaining  in  school  is  the  approval 
of  the  master. 


Tufts  College  Engineering  School 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
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V 

THE  PROFESSORIAL  SCULLERY 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  English  com¬ 
position?  The  general  public,  as  well  as  the  academic 
public,  is  restive;  professional  publications  are  full  of  sug¬ 
gested  remedies.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  latter  are  obvious: 
more  teaching  of  grammar;  more  time  for  writing  in  grades 
and  high  school;  more  rigid  entrance  examinations  in  com¬ 
position;  more  composition  for  college  students;  more 
special  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  in  college  for 
future  teachers  of  composition.  All  these  remedies,  even 
the  last — and  least  frequently  suggested  one — have  not 
been  preceded  by  that  which  is  more  vital  than  any  remedy, 
— ^keen  diagnosis.  Colleges  as  a  matter  of  course  blame 
the  entering  students,  back  of  him  his  teachers.  This 
position  is  quite  as  logical  as  that  of  the  parent,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  neglected  his  son’s  training  until  he  himself  begins  to 
harv^est  what  that  son  has  sown,  sits  back  with  a  holier- 
than-thou  expression,  rails  at  the  son,  and  calls  on  the  world 
for  condolence.  What  of  the  indispensable  technical 
training  in  composition  which  most  college  students  never 
get?  Of  students  graduated  with  no  training  in  composi¬ 
tion?  Of  the  orthodox  college  and  university  custom  of 
sending  forth  young  high  school  instructors  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  composition — in  so  far  as  they  ever  learn  it — by  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes  at  the  expense  of  their  defenseless  pupils? 
Of  the  outrageous  neglect  of  composition  for  that  which 
it  is  more  “fun”  to  teach — literature?  Is  it  forgivable 
that  a  democracy’s  institutions,  aiming  to  train  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  people,  should  tirni  out  unskilled  workmen, 
wasters  of  priceless  material,  hopeless  bunglers?  Un¬ 
skilled  workmen?  I  beg  the  latters’  pardon  for  the  im¬ 
plied  comparison.  If  our  sewer-digging  gangs  of  Hun¬ 
garians  worked  as  do  many  composition  teachers,  they 
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would  weave  random  ditches  across  the  street  and  back 
again,  pause  in  the  shade  to  dig  a  useless  stretch  straight 
downward,  then  turn  a  convenient  comer  and  stop — end¬ 
ing  nowhere.  When  will  colleges  place  the  blame  where 
it  belongs?  _ 

Peace  to  the  suggestors  of  external  medications.  The 
trouble  is  within.  Our  educational  institutions  are  vitiated 
by  a  fundamentally  wrong  psychological  attitude.  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  regarding  the  teaching  of  most  college 
composition  as  work  for  the  scullions  of  the  department. 
Who  expects  a  scullion’s  task  to  be  inspirational,  or  to  be 
chosen  for  a  life  work?  Even  Gareth  would  have  washed 
his  pans  less  graciously  without  the  dream  of  knighthood. 
Freshman  composition  is  all  the  drill  in  writing  which  the 
average  college  student  ever  gets;  many  times  he  escapes 
even  that.  Yet  the  teaching  of  this  class  especially  is  con¬ 
sidered  dmdgery,  at  best  made  endurable  only  by  the 
present  privilege  of  conducting  at  least  one  class  in  litera¬ 
ture,  or  by  the  dream  of  teaching  literature  alone  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  impugn  the  value  of  literature.  I  only 
ask  equal  consideration  for  its  unfairly  treated  younger 
brother.  Certainly  literature  is  fascinating,  if  only  as  the 
record  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  human  personalities  and 
their  environments;  fascinating  for  its  further  possibilities 
of  reaction  upon  present  personalities.  Yet  is  insight 
dead?  Have  not  the  themes  written  by  students  in  fresh¬ 
man  composition  a  kindred  gripping  and  enduring  inter¬ 
est?  Even  the  greater  interest  of  revealing  human  person¬ 
alities  in  the  very  living  process  of  reacting?  It  is  quick 
with  the  life  of  intellects  groping  thm  not-understood 
and  shadowy  places  toward  the  clear  light  of  understanding; 
quick  with  the  starting  life  of  wondrous  moths  emerging 
from  their  chrysalises,  cmmply- winged  and  flabby  and 
uncertain,  yet  in  their  slow,  vague  movements  gaining 
stronger  wings  for  longer  flights.  The  old  physiologies 
held  a  fascinating  tale  of  the  stomach  of  a  living  man, 
containing,  thru  some  strange  accident,  an  aperture 
thru  which  its  healthy  processes  could  be  watched. 
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Teachers  of  English  composition  have,  not  a  gruesome,  but 
an  entirely  normal  and  commonplace  method  of  observing 
and  strengthening  a  higher  process  than  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  human  stomach.  All  this  is  twaddle, 
says  some  one  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it?  Then  verily, 
for  him  it  is.  There  is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so.  For  him  who  has  lost  all  but  the  scullion’s 
vision,  there  must  needs  remain  only  the  scullion’s  task. 
Without  the  vivifying  enthusiasm  of  an  answering  under¬ 
standing  to  help  buoy  it  up,  any  attempted  expression  of 
something  deeper  than  mere  fact  must  drop  back,  empty 
lifeless  symbols,  like  kites  when  the  wind  has  fallen.  No 
bored  teacher  may  hope  to  receive  as  themes  much  more 
than  the  wooden  results  of  bored  students’  enforced  labor. 
Never  does  the  sea-anemone  close  with  a  more  inevitable, 
quiet,  persistence  when  prodded,  than  does  a  callow  stu¬ 
dent  shut  the  spontaneous  activities  of  his  brain  from  a 
visionless  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  where  is  the 
student  whose  abilities  do  not  expand  and  grow  under  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  and  intelligent  guidance?  Yet  let  us 
pause.  This  is  no  advocacy  of  gushing  sentimentality  and 
over-emphasis,  a  tendency  of — ^usually — ^very  young  fem¬ 
ininity,  occasionally  producing  undesirable  reactions,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  advocacy  of  the  condescending,  some¬ 
times  tolerant  patronage  of  mature  masculinity.  The 
mode  of  action  suggested  as  the  outer  manifestation  of  a 
genuine  and  permanent  interest  in  the  students’  mental 
machinery,  is  merely  the  taking  for  granted  of  whatever 
he  writes  with  apparent  sincerity,  as  of  course  the  kind  of 
thing  people  think;  a  matter-of-fact  attitude  which  at  once 
disarms  the  self-conscious  student,  prevents  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-consciousness,  and  puts  no  premium  on  forced 
words  or  attitudes. 

Just  here  let  me  make  a  brief  apology  for  freshmen, 
those  bewildered  children  of  the  college  campus.  Why 
must  it  be  the  fashion  to  be  bored  by  them?  Every  cam¬ 
pus  has  them:  freshmen  wandering  about  seeking  registra¬ 
tion  offices  or  classrooms  in  all  sorts  of  improbable  nooks. 
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pathetically  grateful  for  help,  yet  laughably  reluctant  to 
show  their  need  of  it;  freshmen  herded  into  classrooms 
willy-nilly,  there  to  sit  in  wide-eyed  wonder — and  to  re¬ 
tain  only  bewildered  impressions.  Such  bewilderment 
is  pointedly  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  a  youth  who  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  meeting  of  one  of 
several  divisions  of  a  class. 

“Were  you  here  last  time?”  the  teacher  asked  him. 

“Y-y-yes,”  he  replied,  “but  you  did  not  look  like  this  be¬ 
fore.” 

Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  a  small  and  slender 
lady  taught  the  division  in  which  he  had  first  appeared, 
whereas  the  lady  of  the  second  division  was  large  and  im¬ 
posing.  Of  course,  these  freshmen  vary  almost  as  much 
as  humanity  varies.  Some  have  been  surfeited  with  op¬ 
portunities,  some  must  work  for  bare  necessities.  Some 
are  cultured,  some  are  crude.  Some  are  so  shy  as  to  seem 
stupid,  others  overconfident;  yet  the  shyness  often  indi¬ 
cates  merely  the  effect  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  before  them,  while  the  over- 
confidence,  when  not  a  mere  mask  for  shyness,  or  a  residuum 
of  the  recent,  remarkable  experience  of  having  been  high 
school  seniors,  is  often  only  the  sign  of  a  hopeful  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  ennobling  membership  in  a  great  institution. 
For  all  these  boys  and  girls,  emerging  into  maturity  of 
\dsion,  eager,  only  too  receptive,  mostly  good,  and  all  young 
enough  to  be  unspoiled  at  heart,  for  all  these  human  enti¬ 
ties,  undergoing  what  for  each  is  a  tremendous  experience, 
very  frequently  only  one  instructor  is  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  articulate  expression — the  teacher  of  English 
composition.  And  he,  forsooth,  is  bored! 

With  their  different  back-grounds,  it  is  natural  that  many 
of  these  students  have  had  significant  experiences  strange 
to  the  instructor  himself.  Yet  too  seldom  do  they  feel 
themselves  impelled  to  find  an  outlet,  and  hence  clarify 
their  real  experiences,  past  and  present,  in  English  composi¬ 
tion.  Yet  could  a  teacher  with  any  degree  of  sympathetic 
insight  fail  to  find  real  interest  in  such  characteristic  at- 
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tempts  as  these  which  follow,  however  crude?  One  stu¬ 
dent,  for  example,  evolved  from  the  subject,  “Prohibition,” 
an  account  of  a  night  with  his  summer  comrades,  drunken 
loggers  carousing  with  the  help  of  their  month’s  wages. 
Can  this  fail  to  reach  out  in  thought- connection  to  one  of 
the  largest  moral  and  economic  questions  of  the  present 
world?  Another  student,  in  no  way  unusual,  developed 
from  the  experimental  title,  “Faces,”  this  train  of  thought. 
“It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  one  hundred  million  different  faces.  Yet  when  I  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  infinite  number  of  phenomena  in  nature, 
and  when  I  consider  the  power  of  Him  who  is  able  to  place 
in  the  heavens  an  infinite  number  of  planets,  differing  in 
magnitude,  I  am  not  astonished  that  he  can  give  to  each 
individual  a  face  with  characteristics  all  its  own.”  Child¬ 
like?  Truly,  with  the  primitive  awe  of  those  long-ago 
wanderers  over  star-lighted  Chaldean  plains.  A  third 
student,  writing  on  so  trite  a  subject  as  “Home  and  my 
obligations  to  it,”  gave  as  the  burden  of  his  thought,  the 
idea  that  home  could  no  longer  be  described  as  it  had  been 
when  last  he  saw  it,  nor  could  his  obligations  be  the  same, 
because  of  the  very  recent  arrival  of  a  welcome  baby- 
brother.  Within  the  week,  his  obligations  had  been  trans¬ 
muted  to  the  need  of  becoming  the  kind  of  man  to  set  a 
good  example  for  that  baby-brother.  Child-like  again, 
perhaps;  but  this  time  with  an  elemental  impulse  that  has 
underlain  much  of  the  upward  progress  of  the  human 
spirit.  Yes,  beneath  the  surface-field  of  freshman  com¬ 
position  lies  a  vast  underground  lake  of  refreshing  water, 
needing  only  to  be  tapped  intelligently. 

In  still  another  way  is  our  psychology  imperfect.  Where 
there  does  exist  praiseworthy  insight  into  the  human  in¬ 
terest  of  composition,  and  admirable  eductive  ability,  it 
too  often  seeks  the  wrong  results.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  few  institutions  where  advanced  classes  in  writing 
have  given  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  number  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  iuccessful  young  American  writers.  Here  the  process 
of  literary  expression  is  lookt  on  as  a  growth;  membership 
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in  advanced  classes  represents  the  pinnacles,  not  the  foot¬ 
hills,  of  student  achievement.  Elsewhere,  it  is  questionable 
whether  advanced  courses  in  short-story-writing,  play- 
construction,  and  the  like,  are  wortji  the  time  they  take. 
Most  of  us  know  the  inflated  egotism  of  the  student  author. 
We  have  too  many  mediocre  aspirants  toward  literary 
celebrity  already.  By  no  means  all  of  the  few  writers 
whose  genius  has  driven  them  to  success,  have  ever  had 
training  in  their  special  kinds  of  composition;  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  those  who  have  had  training  have  succeeded  as 
much  in  spite  of  it  as  because  of  it.  Where  the  colleges 
give  any  training  in  advanced  composition,  it  is  usually 
of  this  quasi-literary  type,  as  a  result  of  which  the  student 
who  later  becomes,  not  a  great  author  but  a  teacher,  has, 
as  at  least  the  subconscious  aim  of  all  his  teaching,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  literary  artists.  Hence  he  is  often  satisfied  with 
an  extremely  frothy  product.  Because  of  him  and  his 
kind,  there  is  in  educational  work  a  supercilious  attitude 
toward  “business  English,”  as  something  eminently  ple¬ 
beian,  to  be  relegated  to  commercial  departments,  or  to  be 
given  by  special  dispensation  for  some  segregated  groups 
of  “rough  necks.”  Yet  for  business  English  in  the  broadest 
sense,  the  first  requisite  is  clear  thinking,  exprest  in 
clear  language  technically  correct.  It  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  which  training  can  hope  to  give  an  embryo  genius; 
if  the  genius  later  feels  within  himself  something  impelling 
expression,  his  need  will  find  its  language.  For  the  mass  of 
college  students,  however,  the  lack  of  steady  work  in  the 
foundation-necessities  of  composition,  and  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  emphasis  upon  artistic  English  as  an  aim,  brings 
discouragement.  Dumbly  resentful,  they  feel  that  some¬ 
how  the  institution  is  demanding  valuable  time,  in  return 
for  which  it  gives  them  no  training  articulating  with  their 
future  lives.  College  freshmen  are  not  easily  fooled. 
Once  let  them  realize  that  English  composition  is  at  one 
with  any  other  successful  occupation  in  demanding  clear 
thinking  as  its  base,  that  facility  in  it  gives  them  a  means 
of  projecting  their  thoughts  into  the  world  of  their  fellows, 
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and  of  advancing  in  their  own  work, — forthwith  their  ennui 
is  gone.  They  may  labor  ploddingly,  but  labor  they  do. 
Are  there  any  mature  men  who  do  not  feel  their  right  to  a 
greater  residuum  of  usefulness  from  their  training  in  com¬ 
position?  The  business  man,  the  doctor,  the  engineer, 
each  needs  facility  of  expression  in  order  to  excel  in  his 
special  work.  A  background  of  training  enables  the  politi¬ 
cian  to  express  his  ideas  succinctly  when  occasion  demands, — 
or  to  conceal  them  more  dexterously  in  a  maze  when  such  is 
his  purpose.  Indeed,  in  a  land  where  political  preferment  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  verbal  dexterity,  and  where  many  men 
aspire  to  politics — or  should  do  so — what  can  be  more 
vital  than  training  in  the  aforesaid  business  English? 
Recognition  of  the  practical  value  of  composition  training, 
then,  the  planning  for  the  futures  of  the  many  rather  than 
of  the  extreme  few,  and  hence  relinquishment  of  our  em¬ 
phasis  upon  artistic  English,  is  the  second  change  needed 
in  the  college  instructor’s  psychological  viewpoint. 

Composition  teaching  accompanied  by  insight  into  the 
human  value  of  themes,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
sacrifice  solid  practical  achievement  to  ineffective  artistry, 
can  not  be  ranked  as  mere  drudgery.  Successful  enthusiasm 
must  be  accompanied  by  thoro  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition,  to  be  gained  and  to  be  inculcated 
only  by  steady  hard  work.  Yet  without  the  spirit  beneath 
and  transcending  it,  technical  accuracy  can  be  but  the  let¬ 
ter  which  killeth.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  correction  of 
unending  piles  of  papers  is  drudgery.  What  is  all  work 
but  drudgery— sometimes  uplifted  by  a  vision?  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  teaching  of  English  composition  has 
gone  on  so  long  without  the  vision,  that  convention  has 
hardened  it  into  the  scullion’s  task.  Given  the  vision, 
the  teacher  will  more  or  less  unconsciously  discover  that 
by  that  dangerously  subtle  capacity  of  inner  atmospheres 
to  be  transferred  to  others,  his  pupils,  too,  seem  to  be 
finding  their  drudgery  uplifted.  Eager  theme-writers  striv¬ 
ing  only  for  clear  expression,  will  now  and  again  stumble 
into  a  bit  of  sheer  artistry — the  wood-cutter  in  garb  of 
sober  brown  has  become  a  fairy  prince. 
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Let  us  look  more  directly  at  the  influences  exerted  upon 
the  embryo  teacher  of  English  composition  by  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  the  prevailing  psychological  attitude.  The 
ascending  student  metes  out  to  his  successors  the  patron¬ 
izing  treatment  given  him  when  in  their  places.  Even 
tho  he  specializes  in  English,  he  finds  the  burden  of 
interest  and  time  given  to  literature.  If,  like  many  pro¬ 
spective  teachers,  he  assists  in  the  department  iii  his  upper¬ 
classman  days,  or  begins  there  as  a  young  instructor,  he 
finds  what  he  may  have  suspected  before,  that  most  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  department  consider  themselves  above 
teaching  freshman  composition,  a  fact  which  means  that 
they  consider  themselves  above  giving  the  only  training 
in  composition  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
ever  get.  If  one  of  these  men  does  teach  it,  he  usually 
does  so  condescendingly.  It  is  upon  the  newly  fledged 
teacher,  or  upon  others  but  little  in  advance  of  him,  that 
most  of  this  “drudgery”  is  bestowed;  upon  those  most 
likely  to  be  led  by  the  crassness  of  youth  to  regard  under¬ 
graduates  as  associates  so  recently  outstripped  as  to  be 
scorned.  If  by  good  fortune  starting  out  with  frank  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  work,  he  begins  to  read  his  pupils’  themes 
aloud  to  some  older  faculty  man,  he  finds  his  listener  toler¬ 
antly  ready  to  hear  the  joke — for,  of  course,  a  freshman 
composition  is  a  joke.  If  he  asserts  his  joy  in  his  work, 
he  is  met  either  with  a  smile  of  gentle  incredulity,  or  the 
look  which  says.  What  a  blessed  thing  is  youth !  If  he  con¬ 
siders  remaining  in  it,  some  kind  colleague  remarks,  “Of 
course  you  do  not  care  to  spend  your  life  doing  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

Probably  his  success  in  his  work  has  been  aided  by  a 
broad  enthusiasm  for  many  kinds  of  human  effort.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  his  pupils’  varying  interests  would  not 
have  found  him  attentive.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  may 
even  keep  this  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
study  in  the  few,  if  any,  available  classes  in  advanced  com¬ 
position,  while  getting  his  master’s  degree.  Yet,  if  he  is 
ambitious,  and  if  he  must  needs  listen  to  the  call  of  the  al- 
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mighty  dollar  and  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  the  shades 
of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close  about  him.  Soon  he 
acts  upon  the  realization  that  progress  in  his  profession 
can  be  only  in  the  direction  of  further  specialization  in 
literature — and  place  is  made  among  the  teachers  of  com¬ 
position  for  another  raw  recruit.  However  broad  a  theme 
he  may  be  permitted  to  choose  for  his  doctor’s  thesis,  it 
will  be  very  strange  if  a  large  part  of  his  strength  is  not 
spent  in  fields  of  the  past  in  which,  however  worthful  they 
are  in  themselves,  he  finds  himself  going  ever  further  from 
his  original  catholicity  of  interest,  and  being  made  no 
better  for  his  original  work  of  English  composition.  The 
following  story  is  told  of  the  heads  of  two  not  very  friendly 
departments  in  a  western  university. 

“The  idea,’’  said  Mr.  A.,  “of  that  large  appropriation 
for  your  department,  when  our  department  needed  it. 
Why,  I  hear  you  gave  a  doctor’s  degree  to  a  man  who  wrote 
a  thesis  on  ‘The  Economic  Value  of  the  Meadow-lark!’  ’’ 

“Yes,’’  was  the  retort,  “and  I  understand  that  at  the 
same  time  you  gave  a  man  his  doctorate  for  a  thesis  on 
‘Doorknobs  of  Pompeii!’’’ 

Graduate  study  and  advanced  teaching  hold  no  place 
for  the  man  who  finds  worth  in  both  subjects,  and  in  many 
unlike  either,  while  keeping  for  his  own  special  field  the 
guidance  of  human  expression. 

Such  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  even  the  ambitious  spe¬ 
cialist  in  English,  who  begins  with  natural  ability  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  composition  teaching.  What  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  average  prospective  teacher,  with  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  counteract  his  visionless  environment?  He  too 
knows  that  composition  is  ranked  far  below  literature. 
He  has  been  required  to  study  it  very  little,  if  at  all;  usually 
it  was  taught  by  the  unimportant 'members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  and  they  were  frankly  bored  by  him  and  his  work. 
The  actual  training  given  him  has  been  too  often  regrettably 
vague,  slip-shod,  and  inaccurate.  For  all  the  reasons 
just  given  he  graduates  with  very  little  skill  in  even  the 
most  practical  composition,  and  with  almost  no  knowledge 
of  the  basic  principles.  If  he  becomes  a  college  instructor, 
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he  will  work  with  the  ineffectiveness  previously  discust. 
If  he  becomes  a  normal  school  teacher,  he  sends  out  teach¬ 
ers  with  slip-shod  training  to  work  further  havoc  in  the 
grades,  or,  possibly  worse,  becomes  an  abettor  of  normal 
school  principles  like  the  one  who,  when  asked  recently 
about  the  English  in  his  school,  remarked  smugly: 

“English?  Well  really,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  English.  Oh,  if  you  mean  composition,  why  we  have 
none  of  that  in  our  school.  We  expect  our  students  to 
have  had  all  they  need  of  that  in  high  school.” 

More  probably  the  student  goes  into  a  high  school,  there 
to  become  one  of  the  myriads  responsible  for  the  unspeak¬ 
ably  poor  training  of  the  entering  college  student  today,  or, 
worse,  of  the  student  whose  high  school  attendance  ends 
his  school  career.  True  to  type,  he  slights  composition 
for  literature^ — literature,  which  almost  any  dullard  can 
teach  at,  which  lives  by  its  own  shining,  but  at  the  irradia¬ 
tion  of  which  your  dullard  can  officiate,  and  think,  like 
Chanticleer,  his  crowing  makes  the  sun  to  rise. 

In  this  fashion  the  college’s  attitude  toward  composi¬ 
tion  becomes  the  center  of  the  trouble  in  our  entire  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Around  and  around  the  vicious  circle  we 
go.  Wrong  psychology  begets  poor  training;  students 
cursed  by  this  go  out  to  start  another  generation  along  their 
slip-shod  way;  baffled  public  and  resentful  colleges  ask. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  English  com¬ 
position? 

However,  all  is  not  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
There  are  notable  exceptions  among  institutions  them¬ 
selves,  and  among  individuals  in  culpable  institutions. 
There  are  still  many  mature  and  able  teachers  who  consider 
composition  teaching  worth  their  effort;  men  and  women 
mellowed  a  bit  by  living,  to  whose  accurate  knowledge  is 
added  the  sympathetic  perception  which  sees  beneath 
youthful  attempts  at  expression,  a  significant  phase  of 
that  inexplicable  and  evanescent  thing,  human  life.  From 
such  the  light  must  come.  Sarah  Foss  Wolverton 
Leland  Stanford  University 
California 
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DISCUSSIONS 

IS  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  DESIRABLE? 

FOUR  NOTEWORTHY  UTTERANCES 
I.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University.'^ 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  occupations  of  the 
president  of  a  large  university  is  to  reply  to  letters  addressed 
to  him  in  criticism  of  some  reported  utterance  by  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in  making  such  reply  to  point 
out  what  is  the  precise  status  and  responsibility  of  an 
academic  teacher,  and  what  is  the  university’s  share  of 
responsibility  for  his  utterances.  The  number  of  such 
criticisms  made  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  notably 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  during  the  European  War 
these  criticisms  have  been  even  more  numerous  than  here¬ 
tofore.  In  most  cases  they  are  based  on  incorrect  or 
garbled  reports  of  what  the  person  in  question  really  said. 
In  other  cases  they  reflect  merely  narrowness  of  view  and 
stupidity,  or  a  desire  to  use  the  university  as  an  agent  for 
some  particular  propaganda  which  the  critics  hold  dear. 
One  thing  these  criticisms  have  in  common;  they  almost 
invariably  conclude  by  demanding  the  instant  removal 
of  the  offending  professor  from  the  rolls  of  the  university. 

During  the  past  year  one  amiable  correspondent  has 
attacked  a  university  officer  under  the  caption  of  a  “Snake 
at  large.”  The  fact  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
not  a  snake  but  a  professor,  and  that  he  was  not  at  large 
but  in  retirement,  had  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
of  the  letter.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  the  offense  was 
the  expression  in  public  of  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  the 

‘There  have  been  so  many  requests  for  reprints  of  this  passage,  since 
it  first  appeared  in  President  Butler’s  Report  of  June  30,  1915,  that  the 
Educational  Review  feels  that  it  may  now  properly  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  journal  founded  by  Dr.  Butler.  It  is  the  first  discussion  in  a  symposium 
on  the  subject. 
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nutritive  qualities  of  beer.  The  effect  of  this  reported 
utterance  on  the  mind  of  the  objector  was  to  deprive  him 
of  any  modicum  of  reason  that  he  may  have  hitherto 
possesst.  He  was  and  still  is  very  much  offended  that 
the  officer  in  question  was  not  subjected  to  some  public 
humiliation  and  rebuke. 

In  another  case  a  clergyman  wrote  to  object  to  the 
reported  utterances  in  the  classroom — incorrectly  reported, 
it  turned  out — of  a  professor  who  was  described  as  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  destroy  whatever  of  faith  in  Christianity  there  was 
in  the  members  of  one  of  his  classes.  This  particular  com¬ 
plainant  did  not  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  the  professor  in 
question,  but  his  letter  left  no  doubt  that  such  action 
would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  him. 

A  third  and  more  exigent  correspondent  wished  a  pro¬ 
fessor  dismissed — and  dismissed  by  cable,  inasmuch  as 
he  happened  to  be  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  his  offense — 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  public  press  in  which  he 
exprest  a  personal  view  as  to  the  merits  of  the  European 
War  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing  American 
opinion.  This  correspondent  based  his  demand  for  the 
professor’s  discharge  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  traitorous 
and  densely  ignorant.  Of  course  these  two  defects  would 
doubtless  have  weight  with  the  offender’s  colleagues  and 
with  the  trustees  if  the  matter  ever  came  before  them 
in  formal  fashion. 

Still  another  complainant  was  an  official  representative 
of  a  belligerent  power,  who  wrote  to  denounce  a  university 
professor  as  a  slanderer,  because  of  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  and  character  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  name  was  given.  In  this  case  the  complainant 
did  not  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  the  offending  professor 
but  only  that  he  should  “be  kindly  called  to  account.’’ 

All  this  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  sad.  It  illus¬ 
trates  once  more  how  much  the  public  at  large  has  still 
to  learn  as  to  the  significance  and  purpose  of  universities. 
The  notion  which  is  sedulously  cultivated  in  some  quarters 
that  there  are  powerful  interests,  financial,  economic 
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and  social  which  wish  to  curb  the  proper  freedom  of  speech 
of  university  professors  in  America,  probably  has  little 
or  no  justification  anywhere.  That  there  are  large  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  population  which  do  desire  to  ciu-b  the  proper 
freedom  of  speech  of  university  professors,  is,  however, 
indisputable.  Evidence  for  this  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  such  correspondence  as  has  just  been  referred  to,  but  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  public  press,  and  even  in  editorial 
utterances  on  the  part  of  supposedly  reputable  newspapers. 
The  fact  is  that  people  generally  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
as  to  the  significance  and  functions  of  a  university.  The 
last  thing  that  many  persons  want  is  freedom  either  of 
speech  or  of  anything  else,  unless  its  exercise  happens  to 
accord  with  their  own  somewhat  violent  and  passionate 
predilections. 

It  must  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  professors  of 
established  reputation,  sound  judgment  and  good  sense 
rarely,  if  ever,  find  themselves  under  serious  criticism 
from  any  source.  Such  men  and  women  may  hold  what 
opinions  they  please,  since  they  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
them  with  discretion,  moderation,  good  taste  and  good 
sense.  It  is  the  violation  of  one  or  another  of  these  canons 
which  produces  the  occasional  disturbance  that  is  so  widely 
advertised  as  an  assertion  of  or  attack  upon  academic 
freedom.  Genuine  cases  of  the  invasion  of  academic  * 
freedom  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  non-existent.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  more  than  two  such  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  to  apply  the  high  and  splendid  term  “academic  free¬ 
dom”  to  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  and  bad  manners.  A 
university  owes  it  to  itself  to  defend  members  of  its  teaching 
staff  from  unjust  and  improper  attacks  made  upon  them, 
when  in  sincerely  seeking  truth  they  arrive  at  results  which 
are  either  novel  in  themselves  or  in  opposition  to  some 
prevailing  opinion.  Here  again  the  question  is  much  more 
largely  one  of  manner  than  of  matter.  The  serious,  scholarly 
and  responsible  investigator  is  not  a'  demagogue,  and 
demagogues  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  his  name  in 
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A  well-organized  group  of  American  youth  such  as  is  to 
be  found  at  any  college  or  university  of  considerable  size 
offers  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  propagandist. 
It  seems  to  the  ardent  supporter  of  some  new  movement 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  harangue  college 
and  university  students  on  the  subject  around  which  he 
feels  that  the  whole  world  revolves.  Any  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  students  or  the  reputation  of  a  given  college  or 
university  for  sobriety  and  sanity  of  judgment,  is  forthwith 
attacked  as  a  movement  toward  the  suppression  of  free 
speech.  A  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  and  not  a  few 
of  their  more  constant  correspondents  are  aroused  to  action, 
and  pretty  soon  there  is  a  full-fledged  agitation  in  progress, 
directed  against  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  good  order  of  the  college  or  university  in  question. 
In  particular,  the  agitation  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  those  in  favor  of  what  is  called  prohibition  or  of  what 
is  called  socialism,  have  been  most  active  and  determined 
in  seeking  to  use  colleges  and  universities  as  agencies  and 
instruments  of  propaganda. 

It  may  properly  be  pointed  out  that  in  each  of  these 
cases,  and  in  others  that  are  similar,  there  is  not  and  can 
not  be  involved  any  question  of  free  speech  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
youth  who  are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  should  be  turned  over  by  that  college  or  university 
to  any  agitators  or  propagandists  who  may  present  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  college  or  university  should  protect  its  students  from 
outside  influences  of  this  sort.  The  sound  and  proper 
policy  appears  to  be  for  a  college  or  university  to  see  to 
it  that  its  students  receive  information  and  instruction 
on  all  of  these  subjects,  and  on  similar  matters  that  interest 
large  groups  of  people,  from  its  own  responsible  officers 
of  instruction  or  from  scholarly  experts  selected  by  them 
because  of  their  competence  and  good  sense. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  rule  at  Columbia  Uni- 
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versity,  established  in  1891  by  President  Low,  that  any 
bona  fide  organization  of  students  interested  in  a  political 
or  social  movement  and  wishing  to  organize  a  club  or 
association  in  support  thereof  might  hold  one  meeting 
for  organization  in  the  University  buildings,  but  that,  so 
far  as  clubs  and  associations  interested  in  political  or  highly 
contentious  subjects  were  concerned,  all  subsequent  meetings 
must  be  held  outside  of  the  University  precincts.  This 
plan  has  worked  well  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The 
University  has  been  most  hospitable  to  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  every  sort,  provided  they  were  organized  in  good 
faith  by  duly  registered  students.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  rule,  no  serious  abuses  have  arisen  and  no  charge  has 
been  made,  or  could  justly  be  made,  that  freedom  of  speech 
was  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  University  and  its  students  have  been  protected 
from  constant  and  persistent  agitation,  during  political 
campaigns  in  particular,  in  regard  to  matters  that  lie  quite 
outside  the  main  business  and  purpose  of  the  University. 


II.  President  David  Barrows,  University  of  California.^ 

Finally,  we  come  to  that  special  freedom  to  which  the 
term  ‘Academic  Freedom’  is  sometimes  confined — freedom 
of  teaching  and  of  thought  and  utterance  associated  with 
it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  crucial  point  of  our 
inquiry.  Is  a  professor  in  a  university,  and  above  all  in  a 
state  university,  to  be  permitted  to  express  himself  without 
restraint?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  represent  the  unanimous 
academic  view,  but  as  a  practical  answer  I  would  say  ‘yes, 
once  a  man  is  called  to  be  a  professor.’  The  earlier  grades 
of  academic  advancement  are  necessarily  probationary, 
but  once  the  professorial  status  is  conferred  the  scholar 
can  not  thereafter  successfully  be  laid  under  restraint.  The 
bounds  upon  this  action  must  be  those  of  his  own  defining — 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  speaking  as  one  in  authority — 
as  one  appointed  to  act  with  such  consideration  and  courtesy 


*  Extracts  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Barrows. 
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as  become  a  gentleman,  and  that  any  lapse  into  utterance 
that  is  foolish  and  uninformed  will  affect  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held.  The  bestowal  of  the  rank  of  professor  is  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  maturity  of  experience,  soundness  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  sincerity  of  character,  and  these  qualities  which  enter 
into  the  considerations  leading  to  the  choice  for  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  must  be  trusted  to  work  out  satisfactorily  for 
the  man,  his  teaching  and  his  institution.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  academic  choices  are  not  equally  successful.  vSome 
are  obviously  lamentable.  Institutions  like  ours  must 
occasionally  suffer  from  the  indiscretion  and  \ailgarity  of 
its  members,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  a  uni¬ 
versity  suffers  far  less  by  enduring  such  conduct  with  dignity 
and  restraint  than  it  does  by  coercive  or  punitive  action. 

An  appointment  to  a  professorship  here  with  us,  and  I 
believe  the  same  obtains  generally  in  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  American  institutions,  is  for  life.  I  do  not  say  that 
disloyalty  to  country  or  grossly  immoral  conduct  are 
not  reason  for  summary  removal,  but  these  considerations 
apart,  a  professorial  appointment  is  practically  a  permanent 
engagement,  and  the  university  which  does  not  stand  for 
this  principle,  even  in  face  of  irritation  and  criticism,  will 
in  time  be  punished  by  a  failiwe  to  command  the  interest 
of  distinguished  scholars.  Doubtless  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  president,  as  occupying  a  position  in  which  he  is 
especially  open  to  the  effects  produced  by  academic  indis¬ 
cretion,  to  counsel  and  to  frankly  advise,  but  I  think  he 
may  not  threaten,  I  think  he  may  not  advocate  punishment. 
These  last  actions  are  incompatible  with  the  democracy 
and  independence  essential  to  university  fellow'ship. 

Our  main  safeguard  is  wisdom  in  selecting  the  uni¬ 
versity  personnel,  and  advancing  to  professorial  grade, 
I'he  man  who  is  known  to  be  penetrated  with  the  academic 
spirit,  to  whom  pretence  and  insincerity  are  detestable, 
and  who  is  chosen  because  he  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  of 
character  will  never  offer  real  embarrassment  to  a  university 
which  fears  not  the  principle  ‘No  Refuge  but  in  Truth.’ 

Having  said  this,  I  wish  to  distinguish  a  university  as 
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a  place  where  those  who  belong  to  it  have  free  utterance, 
from  a  place  where  every  comer  may  have  freedom  of 
speech.  The  two  ideas  are  not  consistent.  The  university 
is  not  an  open  forum.  Its  platforms  are  not  free  to  the 
uninstructed  or  to  those  without  repute.  It  is  not  a  place 
where  any  sort  of  doctrine  may  be  expounded  by  any  sort 
of  person.  There  is  a  public  attitude  that  sometimes 
questions  the  right,  particularly  of  a  state  university,  to 
exclude  any  from  public  utterance  in  university  halls. 
But  just  as  the  pennanent  members  of  a  university  are 
selected  with  great  care,  and  for  reasons  of  confidence  in 
their  knowledge,  so  those  who  are  invited  to  speak  inci¬ 
dentally  or  occasionally  must  be  judged  with  comparable 
considerations. 


III.  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Johns  Hopkins  University.^ 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  war  has  given  to  what 
is  vaguely  called  the  social  question — ^which  is  in  the  main 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  collective  income  of 
society — not  a  diminished  but  a  greatly  increased  gravity 
and  acuteness.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fortunate 
if  a  social  moratorium  could  have  been  decreed  by  some 
superior  power  at  the  close  of  the  war,  so  that  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  domestic  controversies  and  the  strife  of  classes 
might  have  been  deferred  until  the  distracted  minds  of  men 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  war-psychoses — 
from  the  emotional  overstrain,  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  simple  black  and  white,  the  relaxation  of  the  power 
of  inhibiting  the  combative  instincts,  the  familiarity  with 
violent  methods,  the  resurgence  and  exaggeration  of  the 
self -regarding  motives  after  their  long  repression,  the  moral 
fatigue — ^which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  so  pro¬ 
longed  and  bitter  a  struggle.  But  neither  the  course  of 
events  nor  the  characteristics  of  human  nature  permit  such 
a  postponement  of  social  questions  until  a  time  when  men 
are  in  a  fitter  temper  for  dealing  with  them.  The  coming 

*  Part  of  Annual  Message  of  President,  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors. 
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years,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  will  be  characterized  by 
persistent  and  intensified  controversy  between  economic 
groups  over  the  many  phases  and  ramifications  of  the 
problems  of  distribution  and  industrial  organization;  and 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if,  in  the  course  of  these  controversies, 
some  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  civilization  are  not 
imperilled. 

These  facts  have  a  special  and  definite  meaning  for  our 
profession  and  for  this  Association.  For  it  ought  to  be 
expected,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired,  that  in  such  a 
period  of  social  controversy  and  class  conflict,  a  considerable 
influence  will  be  exercised  by  the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  social  sciences — by  a  body  of 
experts  out  of  touch  neither  with  affairs  nor  with  popular 
movements,  but  habituated  to  seeing  social  problems 
steadily  and  to  seeing  them  whole,  and  competent  to  apply 
the  adequately  analyzed  lessons  of  experience  to  the  rational 
shaping  of  the  future.  Such  an  influence  is  bound  to  make 
on  the  whole  for  reasonableness,  balance,  patience,  for  The 
control  of  social  evolution  by  disinterested  and  informed 
intelligence,  rather  than  by  empty  catchwords  or  by  blun¬ 
dering  and  lawless  cupidities.  But  the  exercise  of  any  mea¬ 
sure  of  such  influence  by  the  students  of  the  social  sciences 
— by  the  economists,  the  historians,  the  psychologists,  the 
political  and  social  philosophers — is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  one  condition:  that  their  opinions  and  utterances  be 
in  fact  the  disinterested  and  unhampered  expression  of 
their  owm  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  be  known  to  all  men 
to  be  such.  And  this  condition,  obviously,  can  not  be 
fulfiled  if  the  great  majority  of  special  students  of  social 
problems — who  are,  in  their  economic  status,  employees 
of  institutions  of  learning — are  in  any  degree  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  or  professional  advancement  upon  the 
conformity  of  their  views  or  utterances  to  standards  fixed 
for  them  either  by  private  donors  of  funds  for  educational 
purposes,  or  by  the  political  group  which  may  at  any  given 
moment  be  dominant  in  the  state.  The  general  public  is 
little  likely  to  heed  ostensibly  “expert”  opinions  and  argu- 
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ments  which  it  knows — or  has  plausible  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving — to  have  been  bought  and  paid  for,  or  to  have  been 
delivered  under  any  kind  of  duress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  maintenance  of  “academic 
freedom”  must  be  a  perennial  and  essential  part  of  the 
business  of  this  Association.  It  is  worth  while  to  insist 
upon  this  anew,  because  one  sometimes  hears  within  the 
Association  itself  murmurings  that  “there  has  been  too 
much  talk  about  academic  freedom.”  There  can  hardly 
be  too  much  talk  about  it  until  the  simple  and  fundamental 
])rinciples  above  recapitulated  are  recognized  as  axiomatic 
by  all  educated  persons,  especially  by  all  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  universities.  That 
these  principles  are  not  thus  generally  recognized  is  plain. 
Persons  otherwise  intelligent  may  still  frequently  be  heard 
arguing  upon  the  naive  assumption  that,  in  university 
affairs,  those  who  pay  the  piper  are  entitled  to  call  the 
tune.  vSuch  persons  have  apparently  not  yet  learned  that, 
A.';  its  very  essence,  a  university  is  an  institution  in  which 
opinions  are  not  for  sale  and  doctrines  are  not  served  to 
order.  They  have  not  even  seen  that  what  might  be  one 
of  the  important  forces  making  in  the  main  for  intelligence, 
moderation  and  order,  in  the  practical  solution  of  social 
problems,  will  be  reduced  to  impotence,  unless  the  intellec¬ 
tual  independence  and  the  full  freedom  of  utterance  of  the 
professional  investigator  of  such  problems  is  effectually 
guaranteed.  Until,  then,  these  considerations  become 
universally  accepted  commonplaces,  it  will  be  needful  for 
us  to  continue  both  to  reiterate  the  theory  of  academic 
freedom  and  to  insist  upon  the  practise  of  it. 

Both  of  these  tasks  require  more  active  cooperation  from 
individual  members  of  the  Association  than  many  members 
realize.  Since  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  more  or  less 
educated  public  does  not  yet  understand  why  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  teaching  is  indispensable  to  the  performance 
by  our  profession  of  certain  of  its  most  important  and 
useful  social  functions,  members  should  take  advantage  of 
suitable  opportunities  for  presenting  the  meaning  of  the 
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principle,  and  the  arguments  for  it,  in  their  own  communities. 
And  when  grave  violations  of  it  occur  in  any  institution, 
it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  the  local  faculty  regard 
the  defense  of  that  principle,  and  of  all  the  weighty  interests 
of  the  university  and  of  society  which  are  involved  in  it, 
as  primarily  their  own  responsibility.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  organization  of  this  Association  has  in  some 
degree  actually  decreased  the  initiative  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  faculties,  in  this  respect.  Before  the 
Association  was  established,  several  serious  cases  of  dis¬ 
missal  for  improper  reasons  were  promptly  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  many  members  of  the  faculties  affected. 
Now,  even  when  gross  abuses  occur,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  Association.  But,  valuable 
as  investigations  by  committees  of  inquiry  are,  and  potent 
as  is  the  weapon  of  publicity,  in  many  cases  no  great  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  in  an  institution  can  be  safely 
counted  upon,  unless  its  teachers  show  plainly  that  they 
are  prepared  to  defend  the  standards  of  their  profession 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  institution,  and  are 
ready,  upon  sufficiently  grave  occasions,  to  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices  in  that  cause;  and  unless,  also,  teachers  of 
good  standing  elsewhere  make  it  clear  that  they  will  not 
accept  positions  in  institutions  in  which  seriously  objection¬ 
able  conditions  exist.  Freedom  of  teaching,  like  most  of 
the  other  forms  of  desirable  freedom,  is  unlikely  to  be  won, 
or  kept,  unless  those  who  are  its  natural  guardians  possess 
a  certain  measure  of  civil  courage. 

Yet  the  defense  of  the  scholar’s  freedom  and  intellectual 
integrity — and  thereby  of  the  dignity  and  the  public  in¬ 
fluence  of  scholarship  itself — is  not  a  task  to  be  performed 
solely  or  mainly  after  critical  situations  have  already  arisen. 
For  the  first  practical  requisite  in  this  matter  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  permanent  procedural  safeguards  against  illegi¬ 
timate  removals  from  office — the  creation  of  judicial  ma¬ 
chinery  which  shall,  so  far  as  any  formal  contrivance  may, 
render  impossible  the  removal  of  teachers  for  improper 
reasons,  while  rendering  easy  the  removal  of  them  for 
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proper  reasons.  The  essential  means  to  this  end  is  that 
every  teacher  on  permanent  or  indefinite  tenure  shall, 
before  removal,  be  assured  of  a  judicial  hearing  upon 
specific  charges  before  a  representative  body  composed 
either  of  members  of  the  faculty  reporting  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  in  equal 
number,  chosen  because  of  their  capacity  to  exercise  judi¬ 
cial  responsibility.  The  time  to  establish  these  safeguards, 
where  they  do  not  already  exist,  is  before  the  emergency 
arises  which  demonstrates  their  indispensability.  If  such 
judicial  bodies,  with  adequate  powers,  had  existed  as 
accepted  features  of  the  internal  economy  of  all  American 
colleges  and  universities,  most  of  the  unhappy  incidents 
which  have  in  late  years  been  the  scandal  of  our  republic 
of  letters  would  in  all  probability  never  have  occurred. 

This,  again,  is  a  task  which  must  be  carried  out  chiefly 
by  individual  members  of  the  Association  acting  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  their  colleagues  in  their  own  faculties.  Some 
progress  in  this  matter  has  already  been  made,  but  it  is  less 
general  than  it  ought  to  be  and  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be.  Here,  too,  members  too  often,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  disregard  their  immediate  responsibilities  for  the 
establishment  cf  right  conditions  in  their  own  institutions, 
and  rely  vaguely  upon  the  national  organization  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  them  what  it  can  not  either  properly  or  effectively 
undertake,  except  in  support  of  locally  initiated  efforts. 


IV.  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University  * 

Experience  has  proved,  and  probably  no  one  would  now 
deny,  that  knowledge  can  advance,  or  at  least  can  advance 
most  rapidly,  only  by  means  of  an  unfettered  search  for 
truth  on  the  part  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  seeking 
it  in  their  respective  fields,  and  by  complete  freedom  in 
imparting  to  their  pupils  the  truth  that  they  have  found. 
This  has  become  an  axiom  in  higher  education,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  searcher  may  discover  error  instead  of 


*  Part  of  the  Report  of  President  Lowell  for  1916-17. 
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truth,  and  be  misled,  and  mislead  others,  thereby.  We 
believe  that  if  light  enough  is  let  in,  the  real  relations  of 
things  will  soon  be  seen,  and  that  they  can  be  seen  in  no 
other  ■vC’^ay.  Such  a  principle,  however,  does  not  solve  the 
actual  problems,  because  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application 
and  for  that  purpose  one  must  consider  the  question  in 
various  aspects.  One  must  distinguish  between  the  matters 
that  fall  within  and  those  that  lie  outside  of  the  professor’s 
field  of  study;  then  there  is  a  difference  in  the  professor’s 
position  in  his  classroom  and  beyond  it.  These  two  cross 
divisions  raise  four  distinct  problems  that  may  profitably 
be  discussed  in  succession. 

The  teaching  by  the  professor  in  his  classroom  on  the 
subjects  within  the  scope  of  his  chair  ought  to  be  absolutely 
free.  He  must  teach  the  truth  as  he  has  found  it  and  sees 
it.  This  is  the  primary  condition  of  academic  freedom, 
and  any  violation  of  it  endangers  intellectual  progvess. 
In  order  to  make  it  secure,  it  is  essential  that  the  teaching 
in  the  classroom  should  be  confidential.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  secret,  but  that  what  is  said  there  should 
not  be  published.  If  the  remarks  of  the  instructor  were 
repeated  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  press,  he  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  constant  criticism  by  people,  not  familiar  with 
the  subject,  who  misunderstand  his  teaching;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  he  would  certainly  be  misquoted,  because 
his  remarks  would  be  reported  by  the  student  without  their 
context  or  the  qualifications  that  give  them  their  accuracy. 
Moreover,  if  the  rule  that  remarks  in  the  classroom  shall 
not  be  reported  for  publication  elsewhere  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  professor  himself  must  not  report  them.  Lec¬ 
tures  open  to  the  public  stand  on  a  different  footing;  but 
lectures  in  a  private  classroom  must  not  be  given  by  the 
instructor  to  the  newspapers.  That  principle  is,  I  believe 
observed  in  all  reputable  institutions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  subdivision  of  the  inquiry, 
the  freedom  of  the  professor  within  his  field  of  study,  but 
outside  of  his  classroom.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
he  ought  not  to  publish  his  classroom  lectures  as  such  in  the 
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daily  press.  That  does  not  mean  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
publish  them  in  a  book,  or  their  substance  in  a  learned 
periodical.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  institutions 
of  learning  is  not  only  the  acquisition  but  also  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Every  professor  must,  therefore,  be  wholly 
unrestrained  in  publishing  the  results  of  his  study  in  the 
field  of  his  professorship.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  for 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
privileges,  as  well  as  for  his  own  reputation  among  his 
fellows,  whatever  he  writes  or  says  on  his  own  subject  should 
be  uttered  as  a  scholar,  in  a  scholarly  tone  and  form.  This 
is  a  matter  of  decorum,  not  of  discipline ;  to  be  remedied 
by  a  suggestion,  not  by  a  penalty. 

In  troublous  times  much  more  serious  difficulty,  and  much 
more  confusion  of  thought,  arises  from  the  other  half  of  our 
subject,  the  right  of  a  professor  to  express  his  views  without 
restraint  on  matters  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  his  pro¬ 
fessorship.  This  is  not  a  question  of  academic  freedom 
in  its  true  sense,  but  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  liberty  of  research  and  instruction 
in  the  subject  for  which  the  professor  occupies  the  chair 
that  makes  him  a  member  of  the  university.  The  fact 
that  a  man  fills  a  chair  of  astronomy,  for  example,  confers 
on  him  no  special  knowledge  of,  and  no  peculiar  right  to 
speak  upon,  the  protective  tariff.  His  right  to  speak  about 
a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  an  authority  is  simply  the 
right  of  any  other  man,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether 
the  university  or  college  by  employing  him  as  a  professor 
acquires  a  right  to  restrict  his  freedom  as  a  citizen.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
again  considering  his  position  in  his  classroom  and  outside 
of  it. 

The  university  or  college  is  under  certain  obligations  to 
its  students.  It  compels  them  to  attend  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  on  their  side  they  have  a  right  not  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  remarks  offensive  or  injurious  to  them  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  the  instructor  is  not  a  master — a  right  which 
the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect.  A  professor  of  Greek, 
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for  example,  is  not  at  liberty  to  harangue  his  pupils  on  the 
futility  and  harmfulness  of  vaccination;  a  professor  of 
economics,  on  Bacon’s  authorship  of  Shakespeare;  or  a 
professor  of  bacteriology,  on  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Everyone  will  admit  this  when  stated  in  such 
extreme  forms;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  professor  speaks 
to  his  class  as  a  professor,  not  as  a  citizen.  He  speaks  from 
his  chair  and  must  speak  from  that  alone.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  drawing  the  line  between  that  which  does  and  does 
not  fall  properly  within  the  professor’s  subject;  and  where 
the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  the  professor  can  hardly  claim 
an  arbitrary  power  to  judge,  since  the  question  affects  the 
rights  both  of  himself  and  his  students.  But  serious  fric¬ 
tion  rarely  arises,  I  believe,  from  this  cause,  and  a  word 
of  caution  would  ordinarily  be  enough. 

The  gravest  questions,  and  the  strongest  feelings,  arise 
from  action  by  a  professor  beyond  his  chosen  field  and 
outside  of  his  classroom.  Here  he  speaks  only  as  a  citizen. 
By  appointment  to  a  professorship  he  acquires  no  rights 
that  he  did  not  possess  before ;  but  there  is  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  today  on  the  question  whether  he  loses  any 
rights  that  he  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  a  restraining  power  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
boards  of  universities  and  colleges  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  by  extreme,  or  injudicious  remarks  that  shock  public 
sentiment  a  professor  can  do  great  harm  to  the  institution 
with  which  he  is  connected.  That  is  true,  and  sometimes 
a  professor  thoughtlessly  does  an  injiuy  that  is  without 
justification.  If  he  publishes  an  article  on  the  futility  and 
harmfulness  of  vaccination,  and  signs  it  as  professor  in  a 
certain  university,  he  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  his 
views  are  those  of  an  authority  on  the  subject,  approved 
by  the  institution  and  taught  to  its  students.  If  he  is  really 
a  professor  of  Greek,  he  is  misleading  the  public  and  mis¬ 
representing  his  university,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he 
gave  his  title  in  full. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  institution, 
the  objections  to  restraint  upon  what  professors  may  say 
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as  citizens  seem  to  me  far  greater  than  the  harm  done  by 
leaving  them  free.  In  the  first  place,  to  impose  upon  the 
teacher  in  a  university  restrictions  to  which  the  members 
of  other  professions,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and 
so  forth,  are  not  subjected,  would  produce  a  sense  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  humiliation.  In  accepting  a  chair  under  such 
conditions  a  man  would  surrender  a  part  of  his  liberty; 
what  he  might  say  would  be  submitted  to  the  censorship 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a  free  citizen. 
The  lawyer,  physician  or  engineer  may  express  his  views 
as  he  likes  on  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff ;  shall  the 
professor  of  astronomy  not  be  free  to  do  the  same?  Such  a 
policy  would  tend  seriously  to  discourage  some  of  the  best 
men  from  taking  up  the  scholar’s  life.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  academic  freedom,  but  of  personal  liberty  from  con¬ 
straint,  yet  it  touches  the  dignity  of  the  academic  career. 

That  is  an  objection  to  restraint  on  freedom  of  speech 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  There  is  another,  not 
less  weighty,  from  that  of  the  institution  itself.  If  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  college  censors  what  its  professors  may  say, 
if  it  restrains  them  from  uttering  something  that  it  does  not 
approve,  it  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for  that  which 
it  permits  them  to  say.  This  is  logical  and  inevitable,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  an  institution  of  learning  would 
be  very  unwise  in  assuming.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  principles  are  different  in  time  of  war;  that  the 
governing  boards  are  then  justified  in  restraining  unpa¬ 
triotic  expressions  injurious  to  the  country.  But  the  same 
problem  is  presented  in  war  time  as  in  time  of  peace.  If 
the  university  is  right  in  restraining  its  professors,  it  has  a 
duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is  responsible  for  whatever  it  permits. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  Either  the  university  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  permitting  its  professors  to  express 
certain  opinions  in  public,  or  it  assumes  no  responsibility 
whatever,  and  leaves  them  to  be  dealt  with  like  other 
citizens  by  the  public  authorities  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

All  this  refers,  of  course,  to  opinions  on  public  matters 
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sincerely  uttered.  If  a  professor  speaks  in  a  way  that 
reveals  moral  obliquity,  he  may  be  treated  as  he  would  on 
any  other  evidence  of  moral  defect;  for  character  in  the 
teacher  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

Every  human  attempt  to  attain  a  good  object  involves 
some  compromise,  some  sacrifice  of  lesser  ends  for  the 
larger  ones.  Hence  every  profession  has  its  own  code  of 
ethics  designed  to  promote  its  major  objects,  and  entailing 
restrictions  whose  importance  is  often  not  clear  to  outsiders. 
But  for  the  teachers  in  American  universities  and  colleges 
the  code  of  professional  ethics  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thoroly  developed  or  to  be  fully  understood  either  by 
teachers  or  trustees.  That  result  requires  time,  and  for 
this  reason  few  difficulties  arise  in  institutions  that  have 
had  a  long  and  gradual  growth. 

Surely  abuse  of  speech,  abuse  of  authority  and  arbitrary 
restraint  and  friction  would  be  reduced,  if  men  kept  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  privilege  of  academic  freedom 
and  the  common  right  of  personal  liberty  as  a  citizen, 
between  what  may  properly  be  said  in  the  classroom  and 
what  in  public.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  liberty 
and  every  privilege  implies  responsibilities.  Professors 
should  speak  in  public  soberly  and  seriously,  not  for  notoriety 
or  self-advertisement,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  good  name  of  the  institution  and  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.  They  should  take  care  that  they  are  under¬ 
stood  to  speak  personally,  not  officially.  When  they  so 
speak,  and  governing  boards  respect  their  freedom  to  express 
their  sincere  opinions  as  other  citizens  may  do,  there  will 
be  little  danger  that  liberty  of  speech  will  be  either  misused 
or  curtailed. 


UNDERDOGS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

I  want  to  tell  how  it  feels  to  be  one  of  the  underdogs  in 
an  American  college.  I  want  to  point  out  what  it  means 
to  our  national  life  to  waste  us  so. 

But  first  you  ask,  “What  is  a  ‘college  underdog?’  ’’ 
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Mark  the  answer:  He  is  a  creature  found  in  many, 
many  places.  He  belongs  to  neither  of  the  powers  that 
be.  For  he  is  not  a  member  of  faculties  with  voice  and  vote 
in  matters  of  college  policy  and  government.  And  he  is 
not  a  member  of  dominating  student  bodies.  No.  He  is 
merely  one  who  has  youth,  energy,  enthusiasm,  modem 
training,  and  a  healthy  interest  in  the  problems  and  the 
progress  of  the  college  in  which  he  has  a  part.  This  inter¬ 
esting  animal  can  not  articulate.  And  yet,  he  feels;  he 
thinks;  indeed,  he  well-nigh  bursts  with  the  pent-up  energy 
of  usable,  contributive  ideas.  But  these  he  may  not  offer 
to  those  who  mle  within  his  world. 

Who  is  this  creature? 

The  man  who  is  deemed  competent  to  teach,  but  in¬ 
competent  to  think  and  vote  in  college  government.  The 
non-faculty  member  of  the  instmcting  force — the  young 
specialist  who  touches  life  at  many  points  beyond  his  schol¬ 
ar’s  desk,  who  feels  the  college  world  envelop  him,  a  serf, 
and  not  a  citizen,  enfranchised  and  articulate. 

A  pregnant  thought  comes  to  his  brain.  It  means  a 
better  way  to  teach,  a  more  efficient  way  to  organize.  The 
thought  seems  good  to  him.  He  wants  it  tested  for  its 
worth.  But  can  he  get  it  tested  by  those  who  rule? 

Alas,  that  he  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic,  in  a  modem 
workshop!  For  if  he  were,  he  could  describe  the  thing, 
and  by  suggestion-box  or  interview,  his  plan  would  reach 
the  guiding  brain  of  scientific  management.  It  would  be 
tested  there  not  by  the  query, — Whence  comes  it?  but  by — 
Will  it  work?  Will  it  save  time  and  motion?  Will  it 
multiply  output?  We  organize  for  the  efficient  making 
of  mere  things. 

But  when  we  wish  to  train  leaders  of  men,  in  that  enter¬ 
prise  we  waste  the  enthusiasm  and  the  inventive  power  of 
vigorous  manhood,  if  they  be  found  in  one  who  holds  a 
subordinate  place.  Too  often,  there  is  no  approved  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  from  the  underling  who 
thinks  to  the  governors  of  the  college. 

The  young  man  nursing  his  thought,  fears  this  is  true ; 
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yet  he  puts  it  to  the  test.  How  may  he  communicate  his 
usable  idea?  He  will  do  the  obvious  thing.  He  goes  to 
the  Head  of  his  Department. 

Now  the  Head  is  a  very  wise  man.'  When  he  himself 
was  young,  he  learned  all  about  the  way  a  college  should 
be  run.  It  is  enough.  For  tho  in  decades  since,  men  have 
delved  in  laboratory  and  in  crowd  to  find  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  yet  the  wise  man  knows  that  neither  educator  nor 
psychologist  has  added  aught  to  human  lore  about  the 
growth  of  youth  or  the  handling  of  men.  Because  of  this 
wisdom,  happily  bestowed  in  the  days  when  the  Head 
was  young,  and  because  of  his  habitual  indisposition  to  leave 
the  college  campus  for  all  these  many  years,  he  has  come 
to  be  a  man  of  influence  and  a  man  of  weight.  Let  the 
Head  but  nod  approval;  and  the  new  idea  shall  serve. 

In  high  hope,  the  young  instructor  submits  his  bantling — 
his  new-born  plan — to  this  potent  one.  Proudly  the  youth 
displays  the  novel  thing  which  is  to  make  the  school  a 
place  where  boys  seek  to  play,  to  work,  perhaps  to  learn 
in  due  proportion;  or  else  a  place  where  teacher  and  taught 
may  grow  to  love  their  work.  Or  it  may  be  the  plan  is 
one  by  which  those  who  “follow  the  gleam”  shall  get  food 
enough  for  the  journey. 

The  august  Head  gives  ear  according  to  his  nature  and 
his  mood — in  annoyance  or  in  patience.  If  in  annoyance, 
it  is  because  he  feels,  indeed,  he  knows,  that  what  now  is, 
is  best.  If  patiently,  then  let  the  young  inventor  peep 
behind  his  elder’s  glasses,  for  fear  both  mind  and  body 
be  asleep. 

And  so  the  first  hope  fails. 

The  youth,  tho  bruised,  is  eager  still.  He  now  submits 
his  plan  to  the  head  of  all  things — the  omnipotent  one — 
the  President.  This  supreme  person,  it  so  happens,  has 
worked  out  the  one  policy  that  he  wishes  to  pursue.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  youth  is  inspired.  No.  The  chances 
are  that  he  is  a  blind  enthusiast  with  a  crude  idea.  It 
matters  not  that  the  presidential  mind  might  take  •  it, 
mould  it  into  shape,  and  use  it  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
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college  and  of  the  community  it  serves.  And,  besides,  the 
young  man’s  project  does  not  come  in  the  accepted  way. 
It  is  not  duly  sealed,  marked,  tagged,  approved  by  his  de¬ 
partment’s  Head.  Whence  came  it?  How  did  it  come? 
By  these  tests,  the  idea  fails.  And  so  with  rueful  face  and 
saddened  heart,  the  young  man  takes  his  leave. 

But  perhaps  the  President  is  of  another  type  and  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  another  chance. 
Let  the  inventive  and  persistent  one  seek  out  the  real  ruler 
of  affairs.  Does  this  help?  Alas!  He  who  really  governs 
is  but  another  departmental  head,  writ  large.  Upon  his 
broad  loins  rests  a  triple  burden.  Must  he  not  learn 
and  teach?  Must  he  not  toil  as  real  executive?  Must 
he  not  aid  the  hired  ruler  to  display  an  imposing  front  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  until  such  time  as  he  himself  is  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  manikin? 

Once  more  the  project  is  set  forth  for  test  as  to  its  worth. 
But  the  professorial  brain  has  never  thought  of  such  a  plan 
and  so  the  plan  is  naught. 

The  depression  of  young  manhood  is  keen;  it  wants  to 
serve  so  very  much.  But  young  manhood  is  robust;  and 
soon  it  throws  off  the  disappointment.  In  the  fertile 
brain  a  new  idea  is  bom;  one  that  will  plainly  work.  A 
fool  can  see  it;  or  even  a  very  busy  man.  The  youth 
tries  again.  It  is  the  old,  old  story. 

And  then,  at  last,  he  hears  where  true  hope  is  said  to 
lie.  He  turns  to  one  among  those  guardians  of  human 
progress — the  worthy  citizens  who,  without  money  and 
without  price,  snatch  from  their  crowded  days  of  private 
business,  a  whole  half  hour  to  serve  their  fellow  men  as 
members  of  the  governing  college  board.  For  this  leading 
citizen,  so  gossip  says,  has  thought.  He  knows  that  there 
are  problems.  He  would  like  to  see  more  happiness,  more 
earnest  striving  among  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  Upon 
efficiency  he  waxes  eloquent. 

To  this  progressive  spirit  goes  the  youth.  Kind  words 
ensue.  Happily,  he  unfolds  his  plan;  the  concrete  scheme 
that  makes  it  usable  and  the  young  man  goes  forth,  serene 
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and  glad.  He  must  wait  a  little  while  indeed.  For  the  pro¬ 
gressive  one  must  have  a  space  in  which  to  bring  the  preg¬ 
nant  thought  to  full  fruition. 

And  the  youth  waits  happily  that  little  while;  then  won- 
deringly,  a  longer  while.  And  now  there  lies  before  him 
the  clue  to  the  great  mystery — the  mystery  of  why  progress 
halts  among  men. 

And  therefore  I,  a  college  underdog,  speaking  for  all  the 
pack,  make  my  appeal,  not  to  the  men  who  rule,  but  to 
that  power  behind  them,  which  even  they  must  heed — 
the  mighty  being  with  the  feeble  name — Public  Opinion. 

Do  }  ou  but  speak  to  the  encrusted  rulers  in  our  colleges — 
the  nurseries  from  which  our  leaders  are  to  come.  And 
tell  these  rulers  what  to  do  for  us — the  underdogs  whose 
crime  is  thought  to  a  subordinate  place.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  We  do  not  ask  a  vote.  A  voice  will  do — a 
voice  that  in ,  approved,  articulate  fashion  may  bring  to 
the  real  governors  of  the  college  world,  ideas  that  make 
for  progress. 

Let  Public  Opinion  remain  silent  and  progress  will  limp 
along. 

Let  her  voice  be  heard;  and  our  governors  will  obey  and 
lift  us  up — ^underdogs  no  longer,  but  enfranchised  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  colleges. 


R.  H.  Leavell 


VII 
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Our  United  States:  a  history — By  William  Backus  Guitteau.  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company.  1919.  637  p. 

Why  United  States  history  should  be  taught  determines 
what  United  States  history  should  be  taught.  The  author 
of  Our  United  States  tells  definitely  the  why  underlying  the 
w/ta/ in  his  book :  “the  preparation  of  pupils  for  intelligent, 
helpful  citizenship  thru  the  study  of  our  country" ’s  history, 
its  ideals,  and  institutions.”  There  remains  therefore 
the  task  of  sifting  out  of  all  the  mass  of  history  those  aspects 
and  details  of  history  which,  in  the  author’s  opinion  do 
verily  prepare  “for  intelligent,  helpful  citizenship,”  and  of 
effectively  organizing  and  presenting  this  material. 

Dr.  Guitteau  believes  that  insight  into  our  country’s 
history,  its  ideals,  and  institutions  is  not  possible  if  “the 
story  of  our  national  life”  is  told  “as  a  narrative  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.”  “The 
American  Revolution,  for  example,  is  no  longer  to  be 
studied  as  an  isolated  event,  resulting  from  British  injustice. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  placed  in  its  true  light  as  one 
phase  of  a  larger  revolution  against  kingly  usurpation.  In 
this  revolt,  Englishmen  living  in  the  New  World  played  a 
leading  part,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  many  of  the 
foremost  British  statesmen  of  the  day.” 

But  obviously,  in  a  history  designed  like  Our  United 
States  for  the  upper  grades  or  the  junior  high  school,  an 
author  might  be  entirely  too  judicial,  too  “broad-minded,” 
too  “international”  in  attitude.  After  all,  children  are 
naturally  partisans,  and  they  are  effected  most  deeply 
by  the  history  book  which  sets  forth  their  native  country 
as  a  hero  struggling  and  succeeding  in  a  righteous  cause. 
“Intellectuals,”  those  who  profess  to  occupy  a  mountain- 
top,  far  above  all  national  prejudices  and  jealousies  and 
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contentions,  may,  if  they  choose,  regard  and  treat  the 
liistory  of  their  country  in  a  detached,  “scientific”  fashion, 
as  so  much  historical  data.  But  what  young  people  want 
and  need  in  their  history  is  not  a  judicial  inquiry  but  a 
stirring  story.  It  will  be  time  enough  later  to  speak  of 
internationalism;  now  is  the  time  to  inculcate  the  spirit 
of  nationahsm,  to  bring  children  to  love  and  honor  their 
country  and  to  believe  that,  in  the  main,  she  has  been  brave, 
honest,  just,  and  right. 

Our  United  States  strikes  an  even  balance  in  this  regard. 
Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries 
are  presented  fairly  and  moderately,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stir  up  no  rancor  against  foreign  countries  and  yet  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  loves  America  first  and  believes 
in  her  side  of  the  case.  The  students  of  this  book  will 
see  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  a  partner  and  co-worker,  but  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
genuinely  American  and  to  believe  that  their  country 
is,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  If  a  child  is  to  be  prepared  for 
“intelligent,  useful  citizenship,”  he  must  love  first  and 
honor  first  his  own  country,  her  history,  her  ideals,  her 
institutions. 

“Thruout  this  volume”  (to  quote  again  from  the  Pre¬ 
face)  “the  larger  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  social 
and  industrial  history.  Such  vital  topics  as  the  industrial 
revolution,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  and  control 
of  large  corporations,  questions  of  labor,  of  the  tariff,  money, 
and  banking, — these  have  received  much  more  than  the 
usual  space.  However,  in  writing  the  story  of  our  wars, 
the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  story 
is  worth  telling  at  all,  it  is  worth  telling  well.  Therefore, 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present  a  vivid  narrative  of 
military  campaigns,  rather  than  a  mere  colorless  summary.” 

Here  again  Dr.  Guitteau's  good  sense  has  saved  him  from 
a  blunder.  There  is  much  loud  talk  nowadays  about  elimi¬ 
nating  wars  from  our  history  books  and  dwelhng  exclusively 
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upon  the  arts  of  peace,  upon  the  social,  industrial,  and 
institutional  phases  of  history.  Undoubtedly  the  earher 
books  were  little  more  than  mere  chronicles  of  warfare; 
undoubtedly  the  inclusion  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
aspects  of  history  in  our  later  books  has  done  much  to  make 
our  history  books  better  balanced,  more  educative,  and 
more  interesting.  But  history  for  children  must  be  vivid, 
pictmesque,  dramatic.  There  must  be  action,  contest, 
conflict.  Much  of  the  warmth  and  color  and  vitality  of 
history  are  lost  if  we  leave  out  the  waving  flag,  the  flashing 
sword,  the  roaring  cannon.  Moreover,  the  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  we  are  what  we  are  as  a  nation  pretty  largely 
because  we  have  fought  and  fought  well.  Preparation  for 
intelligent,  useful  citizenship  in  a  nation  which  but  recently 
raised  an  army  of  four  million  men  includes  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  the  wars  that  have  helped  to  shape  our  destiny 
and  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  soldiership  and  military 
service. 

Our  United  States  is  admirable  in  this  respect.  Our 
important  wars  are  presented  graphically  yet  briefly,  the 
larger  outlines  and  movements  being  set  forth  boldly  and 
vividly,  with  the  minimum  of  cataloguing  of  separate 
battles  and  incidents.  Sixteen  pages  suffice  for  the  War 
of  1812,  eight  pages  for  the  Mexican  War,  forty  pages  for 
the  Civil  War.  This  makes  for  clarity,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  the  author  space  to  develop  the  social  and 
economic  phases  of  our  history.  Such  chapters  as  Early 
America — the  Land  and  the  People  (chap.  5),  Life  in  Colo¬ 
nial  Times  (chap.  2),  New  Tools  and  Methods  of  Produc¬ 
tion  (chap.  22),  New  Systems  of  Transportation  (chap.  25), 
How  Democracy  Changed  American  Life  (chap.  27),  Social 
and  Industrial  Growth  (chap.  33),  The  Age  of  Big  Business 
(chap.  41)  are  clear-cut,  interesting  expositions  of  vital 
phases  of  our  nation’s  life  and  development. 

Another  praiseworthy  feature  of  Our  United  States  is 
the  generous  allotment  of  space  and  attention  given  to 
recent  and  contemporary  affairs.  The  last  one  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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The  Great  War  is  discust  in  three  absorbing  chapters. 
Thus  we  are  brought  down  to  date,  connected  up  closely 
with  this  present  year  and  made  to  feel  that  the  present  is 
indeed  but  a  development  and  a  result  of  the  past  and  that 
we  also  are  making  history. 

The  ideals  which  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  typically 
American;  a  longing  for  liberty,  for  a  square  deal,  for 
genuine  democracy,  and  those  characteristics  which  we 
like  to  believe  are  part  of  our  national  character :  efficiency, 
enterprise,  courage,  vision,  individualism — these  are  seen 
beginning,  expanding,  and  developing  in  Our  United  States. 
Especially  clear  and  significant  is  the  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  democracy,  from  the  time  when  our  forefathers 
founded  the  nation  down  to  the  war  in  which  we  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Surely  this  will  make 
for  the  “preparation  of  pupils  for  intelligent,  useful  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

Forty-six  maps,  many  of  them  in  color,  and  numerous 
illustrations  will  assist  the  pupils  in  \dsualizing  persons, 
places  and  events.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  are  lists 
of  references  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  The  appendix 
contains  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  other  data  for  reference. 

Our  United  States:  a  history  deserves  to  be  widely  known 
and  used.  The  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
even  more  useful  in  the  senior  high  school  than  in  the  lower 
sections  of  the  course.  Walter  Barnes 

State  Normal  School 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Petite  histoire  des  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique — By  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 

Librairie  Hachette.  Paris.  1919. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  United  States  written  in  French 
for  French  readers,  but  the  work  of  a  native  American. 
Built  on  life-long  familiarity  with  the  American  institutions 
this  little  volume  ought  to  be  more  useful  than  a  work  by 
a  foreigner.  Professor  Brandon  was  in  France  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  period  of  our  participation  in  the 
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Great  War,  and  the  book  was  prepared  during  his  stay. 
The  American  reader  will  be  curious  to  note  how  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  audience  has  influenced  his  treatment. 
As  to  choice  of  material,  it  has  caused  him  to  dwell  in 
unusual  detail  on  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations, 
altho  he  pays  quite  as  much  attention  proportionately  to 
those  with  England,  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  those  with  France.  In  his  judgments,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  just  a  touch  of  extreme  caution  in  the  reminder  that 
the  colonies  rebelled  against  a  Mother  Country  ruled  by  a 
German  monarch,  and  in  the  assurance  that,  tho  Citizen 
Genet  was  incautious  and  even  reprehensible,  “the  attitude 
of  France  has  been  perfectly  correct,  and  it  was  only  her 
minister  who  had  exceeded  his  diplomatic  rights.”  Never¬ 
theless,  the  facts  are  always  set  forth  honestly  and  coura¬ 
geously.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  probably  the  clear 
and  succinct  chapter  on  Industrial  Progress  and  National 
Problems,  an  admirable  resume,  which  others  than  French¬ 
men  might  read  with  profit.  Ten  pages  of  the  little  volume 
are  devoted  to  the  Great  War,  and  the  appendix  contains 
a  French  translation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Roy  Temple  House 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Okla. 


The  Maria  Hosmer  Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Education — By  Frank 
PiERREPONT  Graves.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin;  Vol.  20, 
No.  15.  1920.  43  p.  +  24  illustrations. 

This  booklet  gives  a  brief  and  interesting  review  of  the 
library  named  in  its  title.  With  regard  to  this  valuable 
collection  of  books  owned  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  author  says:  “The  successive  instalments  of 
books  given  by  Dr.  James  Hosmer  Penniman  during  the 
past  five  years,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  total  more  than 
twelve  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  additions  to  their 
number  are  constantly  being  made.  Moreover,  the  works 
on  education  that  were  already  owned  by  the  University, 
numbering  some  three  or  four  thousand,  have  been  merged 
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with  this  special  collection,  and  books  that  are  acquired 
thru  future  departmental  accessions  will  likewise  be  added." 
This  library  is  especially  rich  in  source  material  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  education,  but  contains  also  impor¬ 
tant  material  for  the  study  of  all  phases  of  education.  As 
the  author  remarks:  “Books  as  far  apart  in  date  and  remote 
in  ideals  as  Bonaventura’s  Disputationes  and  Kerschen- 
steiner’s  Industrial  education  have  found  a  place  in  the 
selections  of  the  catholic-minded  donor.  Aldine,  Elzevir, 
Caxton,  Estiennes,  and  other  early  editions  of  classical 
writings  vie  with  the  latest  works  upon  reform  in  secondary 
education,  ‘schools  of  tomorrow,’  and  educational  measure¬ 
ments,  from  the  press  of  twentieth  century  publishers." 

Dean  Graves’s  booklet  contains  twenty-four  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  pages  of  rare  books  in  the  collection,  as,  for  example, 
the  first  page  of  Bonaventura’s  Disputationes,  the  Tower 
of  Knowledge  and  Types  of  Music  from  the  Margarita 
Philosophica,  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  as  illustrated  by 
Lily's  grammar,  the  frontispiece  from  Peacham’s  Compleat 
Gentleman,  the  Dancing  Master  from  the  Orbis  Rictus, 
the  Comenian  method  used  in  The  Philadelphia  vocabulary, 
the  teaching  of  verbs  as  illustrated  in  The  Little  grammarian, 
the  frontispiece  from  the  forty-ninth  edition  of  Cocker’s 
Ariihmetick,  and  illustrations  from  Woodbridge  and  Wil¬ 
lard’s  Geography.  Most  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  en¬ 
lightening  comments  upon  many  of  the  more  important 
books  in  the  library.  Attention  is  called  to  books  valuable 
for  the  study  of  such  movements  as  scholasticism,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  “realism”  of  various 
types,  educational  movements  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Pestalozzianism,  and  especially  the  various  movements 
in  the  development  of  education  in  our  own  country  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Students  of  the  history  of  education,  especially  those 
engaged  in  graduate  work,  will  find  in  this  booklet  a  valuable 
and  interesting  guide  to  a  wealth  of  source  material. 

J.  H.  COURSAULT 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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La  escuela  secundaria  en  los  Estados  Unidos — By  Amanda  Labarca  Hu- 
bertson,  Santiago,  Chile.  1919.  325  p. 

It  is  a  promising  sign  of  recognition  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  methods  when  they  become  the  object  of  foreign 
scrutiny  with  a  view,  if  not  of  absorption  and  assimilation, 
at  least  of  arriving  at  sincere  appraisal  and  understanding. 
In  this  volume  Senora  Labarca  contributes  a  manual  of 
information  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
Hispanic- American  educator  of  influence.  The  author  is 
a  competent  observer  and  critic.  She  has  been  liberally 
educated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  occupies  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  educational  circles  of  her  own 
nation,  being  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools 
of  Santiago. 

She  has  grasped  intuitively  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  our  secondary  schools,  so  that,  while  merely  attempting 
to  offer  an  expository  analysis  of  them,  she  has  been  able  to 
present  their  salient  features  with  a  clarity  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  come  from  her  long  residence  in  the  United  States 
and  from  her  year  of  active  investigations  while  a  member 
of  the  Chilean  Educational  Commission  which  spent  the 
year  1918-1919  studying  our  schools  and  our  civilization. 

Senora  Labarca  is  struck  by  the  extreme  democracy  of 
the  American  High  School.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  she 
thinks,  that  our  colonial  academies  were,  during  the  first 
half  century  of  independence,  united  with  the  public  schools, 
for  this  fact  allowed  the  differentiation  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  schools  to  be  based,  not  on  traditional 
criteria,  but  on  psycho-physiological  distinctions  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  If  we  adopt  generally  compulsory  school  attendance 
until  the  eighteenth  year  of  age,  as  we  seem  to  be  doing 
since  the  war,  the  effect  will  be  to  develop  the  schools  until 
they  are  more  perfectly  adapted  not  to  a  chosen  class  but 
to  the  needs  of  the  immense  majority. 

It  is  this  ideal  of  general  social  service  that  has  been 
met  by  the  organization  of  night  schools,  by  transportation 
of  rural  pupils,  and  by  the  development  of  part  time  work. 
These  features  of  our  schools  strike  the  attention  of  the 
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Chilean  observ  er  as  they  would  a  European,  for  the  Chilean 
system  has  been  based  largely  on  the  systems  developed  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  It  was  during  the 
final  stages  of  the  great  war  that  the  Chilean  government 
initiated  a  movement  for  gaining  a  more  thoro  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  American  system,  since  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  spirit  which  the  northern  republic 
put  into  its  participation  in  the  world  conflict. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wide 
gamut  of  school  activities  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  investigator  is  credited  with  the  development  of  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  accounts  for  the  standards  of  our 
citizenship.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  students  come 
away  from  the  high  school  with  less  knowledge,  or  less 
information,  than  the  graduate  of  the  European  secondary 
schools,  they  have,  thinks  Senora  Labarca,  a  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  environment  due  to  their  well-developed 
bodies  and  their  unfatigued,  reliant  minds.  She  at  least 
does  not  raise  the  cry  that  outside  activities  detract  from 
the  essential  business  of  the  school,  as  one  may  find  the  case 
to  be,  in  rather  decreasing  instances,  in  these  times. 

It  would  be  prolix  to  review  in  detail  all  the  phases  of 
om  secondary  school  life  which  make  direct  appeal  to  the 
foreign  observer.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing  has  escaped 
her,  from  student  activities  to  community  centers,  from 
school  architecture  to  penny  lunches ;  all  have  passed 
as  in  a  panorama  under  the  eye  of  an  appreciative,  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  courteous  appraisal.  Senora  Labarca 
has  not  tried  to  recommend  departures  in  Chilean  educa¬ 
tion  based  on  our  experience;  she  merely  presents  oiu*  aims 
and  methods;  what  is  good  or  adaptable  will  find  its  way 
in  due  time  into  the  Chilean  system,  for  that  nation  is  awake 
to  its  needs  in  education  as  a  means  of  perfecting  its  position 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  is,  it  should  be  clearly  noted,  a  growing  demand 
for  teachers  from  the  United  States  in  Chile.  This  demand, 
plans  to  meet  which  are  being  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Hispanic-American  Relations  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia  working  in  harmony  with  other  agencies,  is  especially 
for  teachers  of  technical  subjects  and  pedagogy.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  present  supply  of  foreign  teachers  in  Chile 
is  met  by  Germans  only;  the  Chileans  would  like  to  have 
more  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Americans,  but  salary 
scales  are  not  yet  adequate  to  attract  teachers  from  coun¬ 
tries  where  high  standards  of  physical  comfort  prevail. 
The  influence  of  this  nation  educationally  upon  her  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  upon  us,  will 
depend  largely  upon  some  prompt  solution  of  this  phase  of 
the  problem.  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


Immigration  and  Americanization,  selected  readings — Compiled  and  edited 
by  Philip  Davis.  Ginn  and  Company.  1920.  770  p. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Miss  Schwartz  have  done  a  great  servdce 
for  all,  whether  students,  or  investigators,  or  teachers,  or 
laymen,  or  experts,  who  need  to  survey  the  whole  field  of 
the  literature  on  immigration  and  on  Americanization.  In 
a  single  volume,  often  from  original  sources,  they  present 
over  fifty  historical  and  descriptive  articles.  Often  not 
merely  both  sides  but  all  sides  of  the  problem  are  presented 
as,  for  example,  the  effects  of  immigration,  the  distribution 
of  immigrants,  Americanization.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
is  no  mere  collection  of  documents.  It  is  a  marvelously 
well  organized  volume,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  “Col¬ 
onization  and  Immigration,”  a  lecture  delivered  by  Edward 
Everett  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1853, 
and  ending  with  a  masterly  digest  of  the  programs  presented 
in  the  National  Americanization  Conference,  Washington, 
May,  1919. 

The  history  and  causes  of  immigration,  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  early  immigrants  from  Northwestern  Europe, 
from  Southeastern  Europe  (includng  the  Jews,  the  Italians, 
the  Slavs);  from  Asia;  the  racial,  econom'c,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  effects  of  immigration;  immigration  laws;  and  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  future  immigrat'on,  are  the  more  'mportant  topics 
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of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  policies  and  programs  of 
Americanization,  including,  of  course,  distribution,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  very  illuminating  discussions  by  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  by  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton,  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  by  Miss  Kellor, 
by  Justice  Brandeis,  by  Roosevelt,  and  by  the  editor  on  the 
real  meaning  and  content  of  the  word  Americanization. 

There  is  a  good  bibliography  and  a  careful  index. 

Lucy  L.  W.  Wii^son 

South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Inauguration  of  This  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
President  Burton  largely  devoted  to  university  problems, 
especially  to  those  connected  with  democracy  within  aca¬ 
demic  walls.  Owing  to  an  enormous  influx  of  students, 
greater  difficulties  in  maintaining  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  new  ideals  of  organization,  and  other  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War  and  modern  society, 
probably  no  other  topics  are  receiving  wider  consideration 
in  educational  circles  or  are  more  likely  to  prove  fruitful. 
Last  month  we  chronicled  the  discussions  of  subjects  in 
this  field  that  took  place  during  the  Semi-centennial  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Upon  practically  the  same  days  as  the 
Ohio  commemoration,  the  neighboring  commonwealth  of 
Michigan  celebrated  the  accession  of  Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton 
to  the  presidency  of  its  state  university  with  important 
educational  deliberations.  Delegates  from  every  univer¬ 
sity  of  standing  in  North  and  South  America  were  present, 
and  the  exercises  were  spread  over  three  very  compact 
days. 

Even  at  the  Inaugural  Session  a  variety  of  problems  in 
university  organization  were  considered.  President  Burton 
discust  The  Functions  of  the  State  University,  Trustee 
W.  L.  Abbott  of  the  University  of  Illinois  interpreted 
The  Functions  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Leighton  of  Ohio  State  University,  protagonist  of 
university  democracy  and  the  author  of  a  virile  article  on 
the  subject  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  exposition  of  The  Functions  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  Administration  of  a  University.  Subsequent  ses¬ 
sions  dealt  with  Educational  Readjustments,  Administra¬ 
tive  Problems,  Constructive  Measures,  Salary  Problems, 
and  Student  Fees,  and  included  such  speakers  as  President 
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Emeritus  Hutchins,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Presi¬ 
dent  Falconer  of  Toronto,  Presidents  Coffman,  Hill,  and 
Vinson,  of  the  state  universities  of  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Texas,  President  Cowling  of  Carleton  College,  Provost 
Williston  Walker  of  Yale,  Dean  Pound  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  Dean  Woodbridge  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School,  Dr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  Director  Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  and  Director  C.  A.  Prosser  of  the  Dun- 
woody  Institute. 

Michigan  was  the  first  great  state  university  to  develop 
and  rank  with  the  large  private  institutions  of  the  East  in 
national  and  international  importance.  As  President  Bur¬ 
ton  declared:  “For  a  generation  its  primacy  among  the  state 
universities  of  our  countr^^  was  conceded.”  But  of  late 
years  a  number  of  other  state  universities  have  forged  into 
her  class  and  a  few  have  even  outstripped  her  in  some  direc¬ 
tions.  With  the  accession  of  a  young  and  energetic  leader, 
she  may  once  more  emerge  from  the  doldrums  and  regain 
her  former  supremacy.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  way  in 
which  she  has  transformed  the  mere  formalities  of  the 
usual  inauguration  into  an  occasion  for  vigorous  discussion 
of  the  most  pressing  and  important  university  questions 
of  the  day,  she  is  destined  to  take  on  rapidly  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  leadership. 


Conference  of  the  discussion  of  university  problems 

Association  of  has  not  been  confined  to  such  extraordinary 
American  Univer-  occasions  as  semi-centennials  and  presi- 
dential  inaugurations.  A  number  of  the 
leading  national  and  sectional  organizations  have  fore¬ 
gathered  during  the  past  month  and  made  large  contri¬ 
butions  to  educational  enlightenment. 

The  twenty-second  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Universities  was  held  in  New  York,  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  November  17,  18  and  19.  This  organization 
was  founded  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  the  membership  is 
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composed  of  two  dozen  leading  universities,  and  is  by  mere 
chance  evenly  divided  between  state  and  private  institu¬ 
tions.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  The  first 
day  of  the  meeting  this  year  was  devoted  to  conferences  of 
deans  and  similar  officers  for  the  discussion  of  problems  in 
organization.  The  topic  for  the  next  day  was  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Research.  And  the  final  session  was  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Social  Environment  of  the  Graduate 
Stiident,  led  by  Dean  Woodbridge  of  Columbia,  and  to  a 
discussion  of  Fellowships,  which  was  opened  by  Professor 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd  of  Michigan. 


Meeting  of  the  prolific  month  limited 

Association  of  the  its  discussions  to  questions  connected  with 
Middle  States  higher  education  alone.  During  the  Thanks- 
and  Maryland  giving  recess,  as  usual,  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  held  its  annual  convention.  This  thirty-fourth 
meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in  Baltimore,  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University  acting  as  hostess. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Association  was 
the  authorization  of  a  commission  to  accredit  schools  within 


its  territory.  In  its  work  this  commission  will  follow 
standards  similar  to  those  now  in  use  by  the  North  Central 
and  Southern  Associations,  and  the  list  of  first-grade  schools 
to  be  published  will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  what  has 
already  been  done  by  those  organizations. 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  appointed  a 
year  ago  brought  in  its  first  report  in  the  form  of  a  list  of 
colleges  that  had  been  definitely  approved.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  report  there  were  several  papers  on  the  topic. 
What  are  the  Minimum  Standards  to  be  Demanded  of 


a  College  before  Admitting  its  Graduates  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Schools?  President  Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  opened  the  discussion,  speaking  for 
the  medical  schools,  and  was  followed  by  Dean  William 
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Mikell  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
Both  stood  squarely  for  a  rigid  application  of  high  stand¬ 
ards.  Several  representatives  of  the  smaller  colleges  voiced 
their  opinions  upon  the  general  theme  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report. 

One  of  the  sessions  was  given  over  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question,  “Moral  Character,  Culture,  and  Refinement; 
Are  They  Attainable  and  Measurable  in  the  Secondary 
School?”  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  of  Boston,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  presented  the  principal  papers,  both  expressing 
the  necessity  of  striving  for  definite  results  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  school  morale.  In  the  general  discussion  Miss 
Olive  E.  Hart  contributed  some  very  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  definite  experiments  that  had  been  tried 
in  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  The  ex¬ 
periences  related  by  other  secondary  school  teachers  showed 
that  this  matter  is  receiving  most  careful  consideration 
from  those  responsible  for  secondary  education  at  the 
present  time. 

Second  Educa-  A  fortnight  before  the  gathering  of  the 
tional  Congress  educators  of  the  Middle  States,  one  of  these 
at  Harrisburg.  commonwealths  held  a  notable  convention  of 
its  own.  This  was  the  Second  Educational  Congress,  called 
together  at  Harrisburg  for  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  by 
State  Superintendent  Finegan.  The  discussions  this  year 
were  organized  around  the  study  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
known  as  An  index  number  for  state  school  systems  and  issued 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  This  investigation  seeks 
to  measure  the  relative  progress  of  the  states  of  the  Union  for 
the  past  decade  in  ten  phases  of  education.  It  has  been 
published  at  a  most  opportune  time,  when  all  educational 
endeavors  are  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  it 
has  aroused  several  states  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall  to  a  strenuous  attempt  to  advance  their  educa¬ 
tional  rating  wherever  the  report  showed  it  was  low.  At 
present  Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Finegan 
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and  Governor  Sproul,  is  determined  to  make  her  schools 
second  to  none.  Her  place  in  the  Ayres  order  of  states  was 
the  twentieth,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  Pennsylvania  School¬ 
men  to  look  these  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  truth,  make  a  united  effort  to  change  the  index 
number  from  twenty  to  one. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  No¬ 
vember  nth,  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Ayres,  outlining  the 
method  used  in  determining  the  factors  involved  in  the 
study.  The  remaining  two  days  were  used  in  a  discussion 
of  these  ten  factors.  Five  of  the  ten  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  attendance  question,  and  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  the  program  dealt  entirely  with  this  subject.  Certain 
other  phases  of  the  Ayres  report  center  around  the  high 
school,  and,  in  view  of  this,  Friday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  discussing  The  place  of  Pennsylvania  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  But  the  most  important  phase  developed  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  the  question  of  school  finance.  Dr.  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Burgess,  who  prepared  that  part  of  the  Ayres  study, 
as  well  as  a  supplementary  monograph  on  Trends  of  school 
costs,  addressed  the  Congress  Friday  evening  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  on  Saturday  morning  the  problem  of  school 
support  was  made  the  general  topic  of  discussion.  During 
this  session  the  financial  needs,  the  available  funds,  possi¬ 
ble  modifications  of  the  present  method  of  taxation,  and 
the  methods  of  apportioning  state  money,  were  considered. 


The  Smith-Towner 
Bill. 


More  fundamental  than  all  these  educa¬ 
tional  problems,  however,  is  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  secure 


properly  trained  teachers  for  our  public  schools  and  retain 
them  in  service.  We  can  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  with  all 
the  rumors  of  falling  prices  and  rising  salaries,  our  best 
teachers  are  continuing  to  leave  the  profession  in  hordes,  to 
seek  lines  of  work  that  will  afford  a  living  wage.  An  in¬ 
quiry  made  by  the  National  Education  Association  this  fall 
of  every  county  and  district  superintendent  in  the  United 
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States  reveals  the  existence  of  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  a 
proportion  of  incompetents  actually  engaged  that  are  truly 
appalling.  In  only  a  few  states  have  one-half  the  teachers 
had  the  minimum  training  of  two  years  of  professional 
training  beyond  a  four-year  high  school,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  states  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  have 
had  less  than  that  amount.  Some  superintendents  re¬ 
port  as  few  as  ten  per  cent  of  their  teachers  having  attained 
that  standard.  Yet  the  only  alternative  to  this  host  of 
inadequately  equipped  teachers  was  closed  schools,  and,  as 
it  was,  several  thousand  schools  could  not  obtain  even  in¬ 
competents  to  teach  them  and  have  been  unable  to  open 
this  fall.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  positions  are 
filled  by  decidedly  inefficient  teachers  or  have  no  teachers 
at  all. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  a  campaign  should  at  once 
be  undertaken-  for  securing  a  competent,  well-trained 
teacher  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  At  present  the 
Smith-Towner  bill  would  seem  to  afford  the  only  definite 
and  feasible  program.  Is  it  not  time  to  stop  academizing 
as  to  whether  a  better  plan  for  unifying  the  national  agen¬ 
cies  for  education  might  be  secured,  or  whether  the  right 
of  some  state  might  be  interfered  with,  and  see  to  it  that 
relief  is  afforded  at  once  and  a  square  deal  granted  to  this 
coming  generation?  The  bill  may  not  be  perfect  and  the 
organization  it  furnishes  does  not  claim  to  be  final,  but  it 
was  formulated,  after  the  most  careful  discussion,  by  a 
representative  committee  of  practical  experts  from  the 
country  at  large,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon  at 
present. 

Congress  is  meeting  now,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
bill  will  be  enacted  at  this  short  session.  It  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  representatives  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  training 
of  our  future  citizens,  and  are  keenly  interested  in  all  legis¬ 
lation  that  makes  for  the  development  and  increased 
efficiency  of  qur  public  schools.  The  support  of  all  good 
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citizens  is  urged  in  a  joint  letter  from  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  Quite  as  unqualified  is  the  endorsement  of 
such  nation-wide  organizations  as  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
and  hundreds  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary,  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs. 

Moreover,  both  the  great  political  parties  are  committed 
to  it.  The  Democrats,  in  both  their  platform  and  the 
declaration  of  their  leader,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
specifically  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  while  the  platform  of 
the  Republicans  and  the  statement  of  the  newly  elected 
President  pledge  them  quite  as  definitely  to  its  support. 
Unless  preelection  promises,  like  lovers’  vows,  are  “writ 
in  water,’’  both  Congress  and  President  alike  are  bound 
to  enact  this  desirable  legislation  and  necessary  measure 
of  relief. 

Fellowships  in  'I'he  directorate  of  the  American  Field  Ser- 

French  Univer-  vice  Fellowships  for  French  Universities 

announces  that  an  award  of  fellowships  will 
be  made  for  1921-22,  early  in  1921.  This  organization, 
which  began  active  operation  in  July,  1919,  will  have  thirty 
fellows  in  French  Universities  during  the  current  academic 
year  and  one  French  student  at  Harvard  University.  Full 
particulars  of  the  conditions  of  the  award  and  eligibility  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circu¬ 
lation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912. 

Of  Educational  Review,  published  monthly  (lo  issues)  at  Easton,  Pa., 

for  October  i,  1920.  - - 

State  of  New  York  [ 

County  of  New  York  )  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  George  H.  Doran,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that-  he  is  the  President  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Educational  Review  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Editor,  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Managers,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  i  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

George  H.  Doran,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

R.  P.  Hodder  Williams,  London,  England. 

J.  E.  Hodder  Williams,  London,  England. 

Messmore  Kendall,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Stanley  M.  Rinehart,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  i  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so,  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  Company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  Company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold 
or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is: 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

(Signed)  George  H.  Doran 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1920. 

[seal]  Louise  E.  Krieg 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1921.) 

NOTE. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and  both  copies  delivered  by  the 
publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  (Division  of  Classification),  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files 
of  the  post  office.  The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second 
issue  printed  next  after  its  filing. 
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